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Youth of the Church Hold Public Meeting 
And Prove Their Power in Religion 


FREDERICK T. McGILL, Jr. 


HE importance of youth in the life of 

the church received greater recognition 
than ever before during Anniversary Week 
in 1929. Youth has long had its place 
in the annual program, but this year re- 
ceived additional consideration through a 
public meeting held on Tuesday evening, 
in Arlington Street Church, devoted solely 
to a discussion of youth and its place in 
the religious life of to-day. 

The first meeting of the week, under 
the auspices of the Y. P. R. U., was the 
vesper service held at the First Church, 
Tuesday, May 21. Herbert K. Miller of 
Winchester, Mass., read the Scripture 
lesson, and Harriet Knowlton of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gave the prayer. The ad- 
dress was by Ruth B. Wellman of Deer- 
field, Mass. She traced the development 
of humanism from the early prophets of 
the Hast to the humanists of to-day. “I 
believe,’ said Miss Wellman, “that when 
we say that we are humanists, as so many 
young people are saying to-day, we mean 
that we are trying to find a new concep- 
tion of God in more human terms, which 
can be more permanent than can the old 
idea of God based on lack of knowledge. 
We are trying to find a positive God rather 
than an essentially negative one. Our 
success may differ widely in results as 
well as in degree, but nevertheless the 
objective seems to me worth while. Our 
chief concern is to fit ourselves for the 
parts we have to play.” 

On Tuesday evening was held the large 
public meeting in Arlington Street Church. 
It was the first time in many years that 
such a meeting has been held during 
Anniversary Week before the denomina- 
tion as a whole. The attendance of close 
to five hundred seemed more than to 
justify the innovation. The speakers were 
Frank B. Frederick of Dorchester, Mass., 
President of the Y. P. R. U.; Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., mission preacher of the 
Laymen’s League; Walter Prichard Eaton, 
author and critic, and former president 
of the Y. P. R. U.; and Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, D.D., president-elect of Meadville 
Theological School. 

In the opening address of the evening, 
in which he welcomed the guests, Mr. 
Frederick expressed the growing confi- 
dence of the other major denominational 
organizations in the Y. P. R. U. and 
the consequent responsibilities upon the 
shoulders of the young people. He briefly 
outlined the organization and work of the 
Y. P. R. U., with emphasis on the volun- 
tary service of its officers. 

“Here is a program,” he said, “calling 
for countless hours of labor and thought. 
The answer to its success is volunteer 
work. It is the foundation of the 
Y. P. R. U. Our officers can plan a pro- 
gram, but it is our committees and the 
members that make it a success. What a 
training this work is for life! What a 
training it is for future Unitarianism! 
What a consecration to the ideals of the 


Y. P. R. U. as expressed in our purposes! 
If the youth of our faith to-day has had 
such an introduction to religion, if this 
youth is so vitally concerned that a proper 
introduction shall continue available, can 
it be thought that the cause of liberal 
religion is in danger of failing? Can it 
be doubted that the Y. P. R. U. will con- 
tinue the fight when it is the Unitarian 
church of to-morrow?” 

Dr. Westwood, speaking on “Youth’s 
Challenge to the Older Generation,” said: 

“This is sometimes called youth’s world, 
but the older generation owns it, sets the 
stage, manipulates the strings. The world 
is as we have made it, and youth some 
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times not without justice rebels. But did 
we not all rebel at our forbears? 

“Youth makes to us three challenges: 
jirst, to get out of the realm of platitude 
in which we have been living, to cease 
breathing the vitiating air of complacency 
and to be genuinely real; second, to re- 
turn to the things of the spirit and to 
manifest by our lives that ‘to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace’; third, to join 
with youth in making morality a positive 
creative factor in modern life.” 

Mr. Eaton took for his subject ‘“Crea- 
tive Youth.” “Youth is naturally crea- 
tive,” he said. “It does not succeed more 
often in acts of definite creation, not be- 
cause it lacks the impulse, but because 
it lacks the technique and the guiding 
intellect. The poetic or guiding impulse 
is always strong in the sensitive young 
people of every age. It is the tragedy of 
life that to most of them neither technique 
nor intellectual grasp comes till the crea- 
tive zest has been smothered. 

“Martineau once said that a sermon 
should be a lyrie poem of the soul. No 
doubt sometimes it should be a spiritual 
battle call. But either way, youth should 
understand, for youth responds to lyric- 
ism and to battle calls. These emotions 
are latent in all youth to-day no less than 
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yesterday. To call them forth, to develop 
them, to give them guidance till they can 
become creative, is the real task of a 
church with its young people—not to get 
the young people to conform, to become 
little replicas of their elders, sitting 
patient in the family pew and droning the 
timeworn responses.” 

Dr. Snow sketched the beginnings of 
the Y. P. R. U. and its development 
through the past three decades. “Ten 
years ago,’ he added, “something hap- 
pened that gave it impetus—the oppor- 
tunity to come together at the Isles of 
Shoals. The simplification of life there 
has met a response in every sensitive 
heart. There has been many a dedication 
at Star Island, of which who knows what 
fruits may be gathered in the years to 
come. The Shoals conferences prepare 
for a superb leadership.” 

The Annual Banquet of the Y. P. R. U. 
took place on Friday evening, May 24, at 
the First Church, Cambridge, followed by 
the Annual Business Meeting and election 
of officers. The banquet speaker was Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Perkins said in part: “In the past 
century, science in theory and in applica- 
tion has made an awe-inspiring dramatic 
triumph. And this triumph has had a 
tragic result in the secularism of our 
present age, because the scientist spirit 
and idealism have not remained in the 
men who have applied the discoveries and 
exploited powers. The true scientist is 
reverent before nature. But the builders 
of civilization, the exploiters of scientific 
finds, are more often than not lesser 
minded, proud, and concerned more with 
their own advantage than with the world’s 
good. By this influence have machines 
become master, blessings been turned into 
curses, and powers into weakness. A new 
world has realized itself already on the 
material plane. But it has yet to realize 
itself on the spiritual plane as well. This 
is the great task which the present 
younger generation, responsive to the call 
of the spirit within, must carry out. 

“For that task, courage and loyalty are 
essential. Religion calls out courage by 
showing us that we are not slaves, but 
redeemers; that ‘ours is a real fight in 
which something is eternally gained for 
the universe by success.’ Loyalty, also 
religion, calls out when it is something 
more than subservience to dogma or sur- 
render to a Tyrannus, creed. In such a 
panoply of courage and loyalty, the mod- 
ern youth can face life and help trans- 
form it.” 

Rey. Gabriel Csiki, D.D., of Budapest, 
Hungary, led the devotional service. 

The young people voiced deep and sin- 
cere feeling in passing this resolution: 

“Be it Resolved: That the Young 
People’s Religious Union at its Thirty- 
third Annual Meeting expresses its heart- 
felt gratitude to Sara Comins for her 
devotion and loyalty as its executive sec- 
retary, and for her particular service in 
winning and keeping the affection and 
confidence of its many members.” 

Other resolutions expressed best wishes 
of the Young People’s Religious Union to 
the four other major denominational 


(Continued on page 498) 
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JUNE 6, 1929. 


General Alliance Enters Upon a Determined Course 


for World Peace, and Urges It Upon Every Branch 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees elected President to succeed Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, who 
completes a long, devoted, and successful service to the cause in several 
offices, and recewes the tributes of her appreciative coworkers 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Wide Experience of President-Elect 


RS. THOMAS G. REES of Jamaica Plain, Mass., was 
elected president of the General Alliance of Unitarian and 


- Other Liberal Christian Women at its annual meeting in Tre- 


mont Temple, Boston, Wednesday, May 22, succeeding Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton. High tribute was paid to Mrs. Atherton 
upon her retirement, both in the addresses of her fellow officers 
and by the body of delegates. Her successor, Mrs. Rees, re- 
ceived a greeting which promises well for the future in increas- 
ing co-operation from the branches. Mrs. Rees has been New 
England vice-president for four years and is well known to the 
Alliance women of the New England States, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. In her own church she has held practically all 
of the offices in the Alliance branch, and she has been chairman 
of the library division of the Alliance Cheerful Letter Commit- 
tee. Her first church activity dates back to the age of ten 
years, when she successfully negotiated a fair in aid of the 
Sunday-School in the Shawmut Universalist Church in Boston. 
Without the help of their elders, she and her class raised $150 
from this source. 

Mrs. Rees is a native of Philadelphia, Pa., the daughter of 
Rey. Lewis L. Briggs, who was pastor of the Church of the 


colm C. Rees of Harrisville, R.I., has been a vice-president and 
treasurer of the Young People’s Religious Union, and his wife 
is the daughter of Dr. George R. Dodson of St. Louis. 

Her activities in women’s club work will be of assistance to 
Mrs. Rees, who is director of one of the districts of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs and a former member 
of various Federation committees. During the last of her two 
terms as president of the Jamaica Plain Tuesday Club, $64,000 
was raised to purchase a club house. Mr. and Mrs. Rees spent 
the year 1912-13 in an extended trip through Durope, and in 
1927 they took a motor trip through England and Wales. Sun- 
day May 26, they sailed again for a summer in Europe, with 
headquarters in London, which Mrs. Rees hopes to combine 
with Alliance work. 


Young Women; New Outlook 


Mrs. Rees says: “The time has come when every women’s 
organization must work for national righteousness, and no body 
of women should be able to labor more effectively than that of 
the church which has inherited liberality of thought and a 
pioneer spirit. We have in our ranks many who are rich in 
the wisdom that comes with years and experience; we have 
urgent need of more of the young women with their new and 


Messiah, Universalist, there. 


During the Alliance business meeting, 
the following resolution, dealing with the 
eause and cure of war, was unanimously 
adopted : 

Wuereas, The General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women 
has always placed emphasis on the brother- 
hood of man and the progress of mankind 
onward and upward forever; and 

Wuerras, One of the greatest enemies 
to the realization of the brotherhood of 
man as well as to the progress of mankind 
is war; Therefore, Be it 

ResoWwed: That the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women apply for membership in the Na- 
tional Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War; and Be it further 

Resowed: That the Directors of the 
General Alliance arrange for a program 
of activities in furtherance of World 
Peace, and that they urge Alliance 
branches to include said program in their 
work for the coming year; and Be it 
further 

Resolwed: That the carrying into effect 
of the provisions of the last resolution be 
committed by the Board of Directors to 
a Committee on World Peace, with instruc- 
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Practically all of her life, how- 
ever, has been lived in the vicinity of Boston. 


Her son, Mal- 


tions to report at the next annual meeting 
of the General Alliance. 

Greetings were voted to the liberal 
groups in Transylvania and Budapest, to 
be conveyed by Dr. Gabriel Csiki, and to 
the groups in other countries the world 
around. 

The reports of officers, through their 
definite statistics, gave a vivid and accu- 
rate picture of Alliance accomplishments 
in the past year. Miss Bertha Langmaid, 
recording secretary, reported five new 
branches, two of which are evening groups, 
and one branch revived, which makes a 
present total of 395 branches, 

The gift of $2,000 from the New York 
League of Unitarian Women to establish 
scholarships at Swansboro, N.C., in memory 
of Miss Emma C. Low, formerly president 
ef the General Alliance, was mentioned 
with many other gifts from individuals 
and groups. The addition of a graduate 
nurse to the working staff at Swansboro 
last autumn was reported ; and in addition 
to the A. U. A. literature sent by the Post 
Office Mission, 8,853 privately printed ser- 
mons have been contributed by eighteen 
branches. 

Miss Langmaid referred to the several 


vigorous outlook—their 
They can teach us much; without them we shall fail.” 


adaptability to a changing world. 


standing committees: the International 
Committee, with its increased work; the 
Cheerful Letter, which has sent out ninety- 
five new libraries and more than 6,600 
books; the Fellowship, the Friendly Links, 
and the fact that four girls in India gave 
their names to Mrs. Franklin C. South- 
worth asking to be linked with American 
girls; the Religious Education Committee, 
and others. 

Through the Joint Student Committee, 
two student conferences have been held, 
in New Hampshire and in New Jersey. 
The number of Alliance branches with 
printed programs increases, and the quality 
of the programs is improved. The circu- 
lating library has loaned 920 books and 
nine branches have contributed money for 
the purchase of new books for the library. 

Miss Langmaid closed with a tribute to 
Mrs. Atherton, who for twenty-seven years 
has been associated with Alliance work 
as branch president, committee chairman, 
Massachusetts director, New England As- 
sociate Alliance president, New England 
vice-president, secretary, recording secre- 
tary, and president. 

The treasurer’s report was submitted in 
printed form by Miss Louise Brown, who 
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ealled attention to the large number added 
to the In Memoriam and Life Membership 
lists. The membership dues decreased, 
falling below $8,000 for the first time in 
several years. The moneys appropriated 
to the use of committees has been gratify- 
ingly larger. Miss Brown recommended 
a special striving for increased member- 
ship in the coming year. 

Miss Brown announced the opening of 
a Founders’ Fund to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Alliance, which was 
formed in 1880 during the National Con- 
ference held in Saratoga. In honor of 
these pioneer women the General Alliance 
hopes to accumulate before May, 1930, a 
fund totaling $100,000. The country -is 
to be organized into fourteen sections for 
this purpose. Miss Brown an- 
nounced the official beginning of 
the fund the day of the meeting, 
with gifts of 600 as a nucleus. 
The sum of $250 entitles an indi- 
vidual, church, or organization to 


place a name on the honor roll. 
The collection at the meeting, 


amounting to $765.50, was sufficient 
to honor the names of three of the 
founders. Alliance branches all 
over the country will be enrolled 
in this effort to observe the golden 
jubilee of the organization by giv- 
ing to it this birthday gift of a 
$100,000 endowment or Founders’ 
Fund. 

Rey. Minna C. Budlong gave in 
considerable detail an impression 
of the life of the Alliance field 
secretary, and the diversified in- 
terests of the branches as she sees 
them at work over the cGuntry. 
Mrs. Budlong reported that she had 
visited seventy-nine cities in twelve 
States and five provinces in Canada. 
She has made 124 addresses and 
preached sixteen sermons. She has 
attended fifteeen State conferences 
or annual meetings, at which were 


accredited delegates totaling 692 
branches. In doing this she 
traveled over 12,000 miles. Her 


method during the last year has 
been to make her headquarters in 
a fixed place for several weeks: 
two or three weeks at New York, two 
weeks in Seattle, and a month each at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif., for ex- 


ample. Mrs. Budlong described some of 
the branches, especially those in the 
British Northwest and on the Pacific 


Coast. She expressed her appreciation of 
the help the publicity department of the 
American Unitarian Association had ren- 
dered in arousing interest in the meetings 
at which she was to speak, especially in 
her four months’ trip to Canada and the 
Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Gabriel Csiki brought | greetings 
from the Unitarian churches in Hungary 
and Transylvania, sisters in the faith, he 
said, who are inspired by the same ideals 
and are working for the same ends as the 
American churches. “Churches are not 
judged by creeds, but by their activity in 


translating creeds into good deeds”, he 
said. Dr. Csiki has ministered to four or 
five thousand people in Budapest and 


within a radius of twenty miles—people 
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who have been exiled from the land where 
their forbears have lived for a thousand 
years. Dr. Csiki attributed the success of 
the Mission House, of which he is in 
charge, to the women of his church and 
to the Alliance. He paid special tribute 
to the tireless zeal of Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John in behalf of his people. 

Beginning his talk on India, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn gave a brief word 
of praise to Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
whom he had just heard in the Berry 
Street Conference address. He dwelt upon 
the incisiveness and clarity of thought in 
her address and the manner in which she 
pointed the way to the future. Dr. 
Lathrop narrated many of his experiences 
in his recent visit to India. 


MRS. THOMAS G. REES 


In an address on “Education for Fel- 
lowship”, Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, min- 
ister of the Universalist Church in Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, developed the idea that 
love is power. ‘‘Human loneliness’, she 
stated, “is the prophecy of human fellow- 
ship’. She quoted Dr. Whitehead’s defi- 
nition of religion, “what the individual 
does with his own solitariness’, and as- 
serted, “If you are never solitary, you are 
never religious’. This thought was one 
which carried on the atmosphere of Rey. 
Miles Hanson's opening devotional service, 
preceding her address. 


Women Hold the Keys 


“The solution of man’s dread and en- 
mity lies in the recognition of the forces 
that create fellowship”, she said. “Science 
already has made clear the identity of 
matter, has established as a true universe 
our material surroundings. Is humanity 
apart—is the whole creation a pluri-verse 
because man alone is lawless? ‘To find 
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an identity of spirit in harmony with the 
known identity of matter, and by creative 
intelligence to integrate human life even 
as we are learning to integrate atomic 
energy, that is the problem man’s heart 
has set for man’s brain.” Pupin sees the 
creative power in man co-ordinating all 
forces that men can know. This is the 
work of religion, a religion that finds God 
in the possibility of such united human 
life. 

“Phere are intimations that this work 
is already under way in several fields. In 
missions, race and caste are broken, and 
force has been officially discarded that 
human good will may be used. At Jeru- 
salem, in April, 1928, the International 
Missionary Council urged that no govern- 
ment should protect missionaries 
or their property by armed 
force. In this council, all races 
met on equal terms, their one bond 
Christian fellowship. Wider yet is 
the Fellowship of Faiths that 
meets in our larger cities—a fel- 
lowship of seekers after God in the 
meaning of life, but with names 
that once meant war—Moham- 
medan, Christian, Jew, Hindu, 
Parsee, Buddhist. The first reli- 
gious textbook on the meaning of 
these other faiths, ‘Out of Their 
Own Mouths’, comes from the 
Methodist Press; the first popular 
compilation of non-Christian Serip- 
tures, “Tongues of Fire’, has a 
commercial publisher.” 

“In the field of popular educa- 
tion”, Mrs. Galer said, “hideous 
pictures of other races have been 
replaced in one series of geogra- 
phies. A new history of our coun- 
try devotes more than half its bulk 
to social evolution and has selected 
for typical illustration such photo- 
graphs as the Roosevelt Dam, a 
recreation center in Chicago, Doro- 
thea Dix, the first cotton mill in 
Massachusetts. Among the few 
war pictures is one of a tank in 
action and one of Red Cross nurses 
at work. Unfortunately, most texts 
to-day are still of the old type, 
glorifying self by degrading the 
rest of humanity and picturing domination 
as success. The commercial and political 
federations are not really an indication of 
unity, since their purpose is greater 
strength for domination of weaker groups, 
but they at least are developing a tech- 
nique that may serve a more scientific 
spirit. 

“Another unconscious movement in the 
direction of fellowship is apparent in the 
literature of modern religious thought, in 
the expectation of a new Incarnation. 
Mystics of the East always look for di- 
vinity to take a physical body, but the note 
is growing in Christian writing. 

“Unitarians, Universalists, living up to 
their implied faith in identity of spirit, 
have a great task in religious education. 
Not only new books but a new system of 
teaching is needed, a system based on ac- 
tion, involving the whole religious group. 
Brotherhood, unity, must ever remain dead 
words while churches are organized on 
class and race distinctions. There is no 
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better place in which to start a new edu- 
eation in fellowship than in a women’s 
group, since women hold the keys to home 
life, social distinctions, human _ separa- 
tions. If we cannot use our religion to 
solve the problems of immediate daily life, 
we need a new understanding of God. 
From our homes and our church schools 
and our religious fellowships there must 
be produced such co-ordinators as Horace 
Mann, Clara Barton, Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe—such as Sanford Bates, the new 
Superintendent of Federal Prisons, prom- 
ises to be. People trained through these 
small groups must become the leaders 
each of a ‘beloved community.’ ” 

Dr. Minot Simons of New York, in an 
address upon ‘The Forward Look”, de- 
clared that if good Christian people would 
go about doing good, like Jesus, the whole 
world would become Christian. 

“People feel less compulsion of authority 
to-day to pretend to believe what a sincere 
mind cannot believe’, he said. “A vital 
few, of whom we are a part, who are de- 
termining the ultimate tendencies in the 
world, have been disturbed because some 
of the things they have thought secure 
have been subjected to intense scrutiny. 


- The subjects on our programs this year 


are interesting: ‘A Workable Idea of God’, 
‘How Can a Modern Mind think of God? ” 
Though we may feel the pangs of uncer- 
tainty, we should never have the panic of 
uncertainty. Though we may have to 
make some new statement of our faith, 
we should know that it will be something 
more and not something less than we have 
had. The reason so much experimental 
thinking of to-day seems barren is that it 
has not been thought through. The mys- 
teries we confront to-day are not so differ- 
ent from those confronted by the writer 
of the eighth Psalm: ‘When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man that thou art mindful of 
him? The universe is bigger for us, but 
it is better. It is dependable. 

“All supremest truth of spiritual things 
has to be reached through the imagination. 
Why should we hesitate to use this ap- 
proach? If the infinite mind is more than 
I can express, what is that to me but en- 
couragement? I have been through a 
generation of Unitarian thinking and ad- 
justment. Not a scientific invention has 
been made, no sentence has been added to 
philosophy, for which my Unitarian phi- 
losophy has not been sufficient, although 
requiring some adjustment. We can feel 
exhilaration and not apprehension at this 
questioning of to-day.” 

In reply to a question raised by THE 
Reeister, “What do Unitarians lack?’ Dr. 
Simons declared: “We lack the institu- 
tional sense, the church loyalty that thinks 
of the church as an institution embodying 
its faith. This has led us off on an indi- 
vidualistic career. We can and must 
strengthen our church loyalties in our- 
selves and our children.” 

In her valedictory address as president, 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton counted among 
the assets of the Alliance more than a 
thousand business and professional women 
in the evening groups and between five 
and six hundred Junior Alliance members. 
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She complimented the co-ordination of 
social welfare forces in Massachusetts as 
an example to other States in ways of 
co-operation with other State organizations 
devoted to social service. 


Mrs. Atherton in her Valedictory 


“We have need of the Mary and Martha 
type of serving in each and every group”, 
she said. ‘We think of Channing Unita- 
rianism as a union of worship and work. 
If we would achieve the second, we must 
recognize the place of worship in our lives 
as individuals and as groups.” 

Miss Sara Comins, retiring executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, spoke on “Our Young People’. 
Miss Comins stated that her faith in the 
young. people and in the value of their 
work had deepened in the six years since 
she addressed the General Alliance. The 
voice of Unitarian youth is being heard. 
The young people, Miss Comins said, are 
speaking from the pulpit during Young 
People’s Week. “Many people think this 
is presumptuous”, she said, “but I believe 
it is a great experience for them. ‘The 
people ought to be thankful that the young 
folk are working out their ideas—that they 
are thinking. The time to worry is when 
they do not think. 

“The voice of Unitarian youth is being 
heard in wider circles. When the Metro- 
politan Conference met in New York to 
discuss the future of the Metropolitan 
churches, the young people were repre- 
sented and had a voice m the discussion. 
One of the aims of the Y. P. R. U. is to 
conduct an inquiry into church government 
and to find out what part the young people 
are playing and what they can play, in 
the church.” Miss Comins pointed out 
that the young people’s conferences are of 
great significance, since they are giving 
the youth of the denomination training in 
leadership. They are giving religious in- 
spiration also, and they promote friend- 
ships which bind the groups together in 
all parts of the country, with the neces- 
sary result that the churches will be closer 
and the denomination itself more of a unit. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
vice-presidents—New England, Mrs. Leona 
C. Clapp, Massachusetts; Middle States, 
Mrs. Bessie B. Mourey, New Jersey; 
Canada, Alice B. Latham, Quebec; South- 
ern States, Bast, Mrs. Alice H. Badger, 
Florida; Southern States, West, Mrs. 
Jessie H. Gessner, Louisiana; Central 
Western States, Mis. Charlotte H. Decker, 
Michigan; Western States, Mrs. Cora M. 
Hueston, Illinois; Rocky Mountains, Mrs. 
Nona L. Gilmour, Colorado; Pacific Coast, 
Mrs. Dorothea E. Wilbur, California. Seec- 
retary, Miss Bertha Langmaid, Massachu- 
setts; treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 
Massachusetts. 

Directors—Maine: Mrs. Lula H. Bas- 
sett, Augusta; Mrs. Myra V. Howe, Houl- 
ton; Mrs. Harriet C. Quinby, Saco. New 
Hampshire: Mrs. Charlotte W. Colony, 
Keene; Mrs. Clara M. Currier, Andover ; 
Mrs. ‘Carrie L. Daniels, Milford. Vermont: 
Mrs. Harriet S. Mitchell, Burlington. 
Massachusetts: Mrs. Helen H. Arnold, 
West Roxbury; Mrs. Mary L. Barrows, 
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Melrose; Miss Mary H. Bradford, Fair- 
haven; Mrs. Hlizabeth A. Chamberlin, 
Gloucester ; Mrs. J. Inez Clay, Clinton ; Mrs. 
Maria F. Dewson, Milton; Mrs. Rowena 
L. Hall, Braintree; Mrs. Alberta B. Homer, 
Arlington; Miss Edith L. Jones, Boston; 
Miss Grace C. Jordan, Springfield, Mrs. 
Eunice B. Leland, Grafton Center; Mrs. 
Bertha W. Pease, Fitchburg; Mrs. Edith 
A, Perham, Chelmsford; Mrs. B. Florence 
Phetteplace, Brookfield; Mrs. Mary V. 
Potter, Lynn; Mrs. Gertrude C. Raymond, 
Boston; Mrs. Alice C. Redlon, Duxbury ; 
Mrs. Carrie G. Rowe, Brewster; Mrs. 
Winifred Salkeld, Petersham; Mrs. Grace 
C. Sanborn, Cambridge; Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, Wellesley Hills; Mrs. Maud P. 
Schacht, Brookline; Mrs. Jane M. Smith, 
Greenfield ; Mrs. Hope T. P. Spencer, New- 
ton Center; Mrs. Edith BE. Stebbins, Mil- 
ton; Mrs. Lucy B. Walsh, Holyoke. Rhode 
Island : Mrs. Mildred A. Gardner, Newport. 
Connecticut: Mrs. Irene B. Chamberlain, 
New Britain. New York: Miss Mary 
Breed, Schenectady ; Mrs. Mary EH. Brown, 
Kenmore; Mrs. Laura R. Donnell, New 
York City; Mrs. Lena C. Rounds, Bronx- 
ville; Mrs. Esther A. York, Syracuse. New 
Jersey: Mrs. Beth D. Osborn, Montclair; 
Mrs. Edith H. Whiton, Westfield. Pennsyl- 
vania: Miss Mary T. Mason, Germantown ; 
Mrs. Nellie E. Parrish, Carnegie. Mary- 
land: Mrs. Caroline 8S. Wood, Baltimore. 
District of Columbia: Mrs. Florence lL. 
Pierce, Washington. Florida: Mrs. Mil- 
leson M. Hinman, St. Petersburg. Canada; 
Mrs. Ethel W. Hope, Ottawa, Ontario; 
Mrs. Mabel W. Morrison, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. Kentucky: Mrs. Viola HE. Brandt, 
Louisville. Ohio: Mrs. Caro S. Barker. 
Marietta; Miss Winifred A. Storer, Cleve- 
land Heights. Michigan: Mrs. Martha E. 
Hewett, Kalamazoo. Indiana: Mrs. Mary 
E. Doeppers, Indianapolis. WUlinois: Mrs. 
Fay W. Reese, Chicago; Mrs. Eilen Vogt, 
Chicago. Wisconsin: Mrs. Iva B. Marsh, 
Madison. Minnesota: Mrs. ‘Irma B. 
Samels, Minneapolis. Iowa: Mrs. Mary A. 
Hunter, Des Moines. Missouri: Mrs. Ethel 
B. Harris, Alton, Illinois. Kansas: Mrs. 
Alberta A. Shepard, Topeka. Nebraska: 
Mrs. Grace B. Hoagland, Omaha. Colo- 
rado: Mrs. Jeannette M. Begun, Colorado 
Springs. Oregon: Mrs. Julia B. Comstock, 
Portland. California: Mrs. Alma C. Bur- 
leson, Hagle Rock; Mrs. Wilhelmina K. 
Harbert, Stockton; Mrs. Mary B, F. Tardy, 
Oakland; Mrs. Hilla A. Woodbury, Los 
Angeles. 

Nominating Committee—Mrs. Eleanor B. 
Glogau, New York, N.Y., Chairman; Mrs, 
Caroline 8. Atherton, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Grace A. Blake, California; Miss Lilla 
N. Breed, Kentucky; Mrs. Catharine F., 
Jameson, Massachusetts; Mrs. Mary M. 
Lambert, Quebec, Canada; Mrs. Lilla B. 
Pratt, Virginia; Mrs. Harriet FP. Richard- 
son, Wisconsin; Mrs. Martha E. St. John, 
Massachusetts. 

Credential Committee—Miss Alice W. 
Pearse, Roxbury, Mass., Chairman; Mrs. 
Addie R. Bradbury, Waltham, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary B. Gifford, Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. 
Edith N. Lincoln, Dorchester, Mass.5 
Mrs. Gertrude F. Root, Taunton, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Mary L. Washburn, Boston, Mass. 

Auditing Committee—Mrs. Alace C. 
Baker, Framingham, Mass. 
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The Christian Register 


Will the Separate Channels 
Join Again? 


Ministers of the two traditions hear Dr. Savage on I nterdependence 


Dr. Leavitt on 


T the annual meeting of the Massa- 
A chusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, Monday morning, May 
20, in King’s Chapel, Boston, the speakers 
were Dr. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, 
Mass., for the Unitarians, and Dr. Ashley 
Day Leavitt for the Trinitarians. This 
meeting is always devoted to a spirit of 
concord between the kindred households. 
Dr. Raymond Calkins presided in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and the 
service was conducted by Rey. John N. 
Mark and Rey. Douglas Horton. 

Dr. Savage spoke on “Optional Inter- 
dependence.” He could see no unity be- 
tween Fundamentalism and the religion 
of humanity. Unity will not be found 
when men run to extremes. He said, in 
part: 


+ 


“J feel that, split as Protestantism is, 
in many ways its condition is infinitely 
advanced beyond that of Christianity prior 
to the Reformation. If ever the thought 
of pity for poor Protestantism comes to 
my mind, it is because of the criticism 
and faultfinding it receives at the hands 
of those who profess it. Pride in the 
Protestant position is what we need first. 

“Phe stream of the living waters of the 
free spirit, starting in the hills of Old 
Testament prophecy and the New Testa- 
ment life and teachings of Jesus, has 
flowed out onto a world where and when 
conditions were all against its continuing 
on the surface. In fact, it was soon 
driven underground and, while it came 
to the surface for an hour now and then, 
still it was quickly driven under again. 
In fact, the saying that ‘the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church, has 
never rung true to me; for, in my reading 
of history, it has seemed that, whenever 
such a seed started to sprout, the church 
put its heel on it. This stream of the 
living waters of liberty of individual con- 
science and mind was not allowed to flow 
on the surface and influence religious and 
political thought and attitude until com- 
paratively modern times. 

“We of the Congregational order, which 
is or should be the ideal of democracy 
applied to religion, as I understand it, are 
those who are supposed to continue and 
to better the conditions whereby this 
stream shall flow on the surface with 
increasing volume and influence. But the 
stream of that spirit divided, a hundred 
or so years ago, here in New Wngland, and 
some of us, in each separate channel, 
wonder if the waters cannot again find 
common banks. 

“We hear many words without wisdom 
about church unity. It seems to me that 
many who talk it need to be pinned down 
as to what they mean by their words. 

“There can be no church unity when 
the man who calls for it means, All join 
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my church! There can be none when 
the motive is worldly efficiency. As I 
understand the religion of free men, the 
light, if there be any, the heat and 
power of religion, come from within the 
individual. 

“We had church unity, after the per- 
suasion of external authority, in the Dark 
Ages, and want no more of that. Unity 
will not be found where men in their 
passions and dreams run to wild extremes. 
Nor can union come of a laissez-faire type 
of tolerance which is incapable of pre- 
cipitating definite convictions. Belief can- 
not be ignored, but much latitude of 
belief can be welcomed when men are of 
one heart and soul. 

“Lord John Fletcher Moulton divided 
human action into three domains: First, 
that of positive law, where actions are 
prescribed by laws binding upon us which 
must be obeyed. Second, the domain of 
free choice, wherein we claim and enjoy 
complete freedom. Third, between these 
two there is a third large and important 
domain, in which no law inexorably de- 
termines our course of action, and yet we 
feel that we are not free to choose as 
we would. It is called the Domain of 
Obedience to the Unenforceable! A man 
here is the enforcer of the law upon him- 
himself. 

“The law must exist. Free choice should 
be dear to all! The true test of democ- 
racy, in state or church, is the extent to 
which individuals can be trusted to obey 
self-imposed law. 

“Manners make the man. ‘They also 
make the true church. Not organization 
or creed or constitution or irresponsible 
liberty, but a common spirit, ‘the one 
heart and soul that unites men in spiritual 
fellowship.’ If we choose to recognize 
and acknowledge our interdependence, the 
two streams will again become one. The 
choice cannot be made for us.” 


a 


Dr. Leavitt’s subject was “The Spiritual 
Value of Independence.” He said, in part: 

“We begin this discussion with the fami- 
liar definition of religion that ‘it is the 
experience of God in the soul of man.’ 
We are not concerned here with the par- 
ticular idea of God in terms of which this 
experience is sought and had. We know 
that it is possible to reach the reality of 
God through various and differing ideas 
of God. We are concerned only with such 
religious experience as seems to prove 
that somehow and somewhere the reality 
of God has been touched. 

“We use the word experience, because 
religion, to interest us, must be something 
more than the contemplation of an’ idea 
of God, though that contemplation win 
from the mind an assent as to the reason- 
ableness and truth of the idea, as the 
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mind may assent to the correctness of a 
demonstration of a proposition in geometry. 

“The very idea of religion implies that 
it means something in the business of life 
to come in touch with the reality of God. 
Life is a wild and hazardous adventure, 
and, aS man goes through with it, there 
is plenty of room for illumination and re- 
inforcement from sources outside of him- 
self. Real religion must mean such rein- 
forcement and illumination in life as a 
result of communion with God. That is 
what it means to experience God. Man 
the adventurer is in need of bread, and 
we naturally discard anything that claims 
to be religion and only gives to man a 
stone, even though that stone be a jewel, 
finely cut and polished. 

“We are not wholly pragmatist; but a 
demonstration in experience that faith 
works, that it has value, proves something 
about the absolute, at least about the pos- 
sibility of a reach into the reality of God. 
We are likely to look for real religion 
where there are such practical demonstra- 
tions of its vitality. The water may flow 
from far under ground, but we begin with 
the spring which bubbles out of the earth 
before us and we work backward from 


that point toward the hidden sources of © 


the stream. We are not impressed when 
Some one professes to be a Moses, waves 
his wand and smites the rock, but fails 
to show water to slake the thirst of men. 


— 


“The flow of the life of God into the life 
of men appears in the awakening of heroic 
impulses, courage, confidence, creative 
power, vision, by which man is helped on 
in the adventure of living. Man’s life “is 
the proving ground of religion. By man’s 
experience, faith is strengthened. New 
faith is generated. New enthusiasms are 
created, and new vitality is given to re- 
ligion. Practically, we may say, Religion 
is born and becomes known in man’s ex- 
perience. If we are interested in religion, 
we ought to be interested in men, individ- 
ual adventurers in the perilous way of 
life. Will they confirm, in experience, 
ways of religion whose vitality other lives 
have demonstrated? Will they find new 
and more invigorating ways of contact and 
communion with God? 

It is clearly here the untrammeled, in- 
dependent and truthful man in whom we 
are interested. We accept the validity of 
experience, but it must be a genuine ex- 
perience in the field of actual living to 
have any value as evidence as to worth 
of religion. 

“As a matter of fact, all religion has 
been born in the experience of such men. 
The Christian faith has come to us 
through the experience of such a man. 
The origin of the Christian faith should 
place a supreme value on spiritual inde- 
pendence with all of us who are of that 
way. If its origin were not enough, there 
is the additional fact that the Christian 
faith, conventionalized through institu- 
tionalism, as it has been again and again 
in its history, has been revitalized through 
the independent spiritual experience of 
exceptional men. It is highly significant 
that such spiritual independence has 
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practically always been costly to the men 
and women who have been later acclaimed 
as prophets of a high order. 

It might be said that it is worth while 
to endeavor to hold all men subservient 
to a prescribed system of faith and wor- 
ship in order to make sure that only the 
exceptional people, the religious geniuses, 
the men and women who will not be re- 
strained by any threat, will break out and 
become pioneers in the way of faith. We 
have not thought so. We have not liked 
the idea of a system of religion which 
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builds monuments to prophets whom its 
characteristic spirit would have repressed 
if it had been possible. Our confidence 
is in the vitality of religion, the flow of 
God into the life of man. If new light is 
to break forth anywhere, it will be in the 
experience of some independent adven- 
turer. In proportion as he is independent 
and free, there is in every man the pos- 
sibility that he will bring to religion, and 
to all of us, about religion, that most 
precious thing, a new and original confir- 
mation of its reality.” 


The Ware Lecture 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell gives stimulus to the 


tendency of this 


HE eighth Ware lecture, delivered this 

year at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, the evening of May 22, was given 
on a foundation established in memory of 
three generations of the Ware family and 
their services to the cause of pure Christi- 
anity. The lecturer was Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, New York City, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and president 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The subject was 
“Voices of the Times: Some Reflections on 
Publie Opinion.’ It seemed to the writer, 
as he listened—and he listened with inter- 
est, for the address was a memorable one— 
that the theme the Bishop actually dis- 
eussed was “This Questioning Age.” The 
test of a good address is, Does it set in 
motion a fresh train of thought? Bishop 
McConnell’s lecture did this. He spoke in 
part as follows: 
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“In these times many inhibitions which 
impeded the thought of other days have 
been removed. Many old conventions 
which used to keep men silent no longer 
are in force. It has come to be merely a 
matter of getting an audience. LEvery- 
where one encounters a singular lack of 
reserve. On all subjects, anyone says what 
anyone is inclined to say. Now, about all 
this breakdown of barriers, there is much 
that is annoying; but it doesn’t mean that 
the age is going to perdition. In reality, 
we have been thinking the same thoughts 
for a number of generations. The differ- 
ence between the old age and this one is 
largely that to-day one may say what one 
wants to say—talk oneself out, if he 
wishes. Talk has its merits. It provides 
fuel for thought; and it is possible to talk 
oneself out of one state and into another. 
Perhaps this age, after all, will talk its 
way through. 

We do not like to think our intellectual 
garments are put on by the sway of 
fashion; yet is that not the way of it? 
We do not always ask ourselves who set 
the style in garments; we simply fall in 
with the custom. It is the same with 
‘types of houses, automobiles, forms of 

_ entertainment, and, we must add, thinking. 
What the church needs are prophets who 
will point out the absurdity of certain 
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questioning age 


fashions in thinking. Some men think 
they see something because they are 
expected to see that something. 

As a boy, my grandfather used to tell 
me of a snake, known to the pioneers on 
a certain frontier as a hoop-snake, because, 
when an enemy was in sight, the reptile 
would make a hoop of itself and go rolling 
along to attack it. Once the enemy was 
reached, the snake would unwind itself 
and plunge into the enemy a poisonous 
horn that grew on its tail. The person 
thus struck would die instantaneously. 
Should the snake mistake a tree for the 
person, and thrust in the poisonous horn, 
the tree would die before night. That 
story was believed. A short time ago, 
scraps of a pioneer diary were published 
in which the same account of the hoop- 
snake was given, and accepted as literally 
true. Now, of course, there never was any 
such serpent. But it was the fashion in 
those pioneer days to believe there was. 
Even Abraham Lincoln, brought up in a 
superstitious atmosphere, carried to his 
grave certain inbred beliefs that to-day 
are only believed by the overcredulous. 
You will call to mind that, during the 
World War, a great many people in Hng- 
land believed that a large army of Russian 
soldiers was marching across that country, 
when, in reality, no Russian force was 
there. Thus, much in speech that is freely 
circulated comes out of that which is not 
reality ; nor are philosophy, morality, and 
theology entirely free from these un- 
founded theories. That is why we say the 
churches need prophetic men who will 
cut from beneath us these unrealities. We 
need them to challenge public opinion. 

ne) 

“Men do not lose faith in God through 
calm processes of reasoning; because the 
reasoning power is not developed to that 
extent. Anyone who has had much experi- 
ence with doubting men knows it is inex- 
pedient to sit down and present to them 
courses of reasoning. Men do not attribute 
their atheism to formal reasoning, but 
to experiences in life. Let us suppose now 
that some of our philosophical and theo- 
logical speculations are wild. Formerly 
wild men were bound, perhaps beaten. 
Another method was to ridicule crazy 
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schemes. But to-day men of deranged 
mind are taken in hand by trained alien- 
ists who listen to them, examine them 
with care, try to discover the exact diffi- 
culty. Some of us look on certain views, 
noe doubt, as rather crazy. But, strangely 
enough, those views persist. Take social- 
ism, for instance. Karl Marx’s doctrines 
have been entirely overthrown. Yet many 
are still influenced by them. Why do so 
many false systems persist? Because, to 
speak plainly, men are calloused to their 
iniquities. The only thing to do is to 
change conditions. It is not enough to 
bind and ridicule. The socialist, at least, 
is trying to find a remedy for an evident 
evil. The same thing may be said about 
many other theories. Let us remember 
that there is a connection between logic 
and reality, and that the golden age of 
society will come when the two really 
join hands. 
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This is a questioning time. It may be 
that those of us who have passed the 
meridian feel that we must not be dis- 
turbed any longer by questions. At the 
age of fifty-five, one may anticipate per- 
haps ten or twelve more active years. He 
is eager to get things done, and thinks he 
should busy himself with the answers 
rather than allow himself to be disturbed 
by queries and doubts. He thinks he is 
beyond question, and the case is closed. 
In reality, it is not the case that is closed 
but his own mind. Some of the question- 
ing voices a distinct human need. It is 
a good thing for mature men to be brought 
up with a round turn. That is really the 
only way society advances. It never moves 
on a straight line. It advances primarily 
by hesitating curves and turns, which may 
best be pictured by the questioning method. 
The fact that some of us have passed the 
questioning age is no reason for saying 
that the need of questioning certain con- 
clusions and conditions has passed, too. It 
is not difficult to see, in some cases, that 
intellectual hardening of the arteries has 
set in. In instances, one must almost use 
violence to arouse the sleepers. For ex- 
ample, we shall not settle the question of 
no more war by closing the issue. We 
must continue to encourage investigations 
and queries until those who doubt are con- 
vinced that the system cannot be justified 
any longer in any country on earth. 

“The question asked by old Abraham: 
‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? is being persistently asked by the 
present generation. Are there not certain 
standards to which the Ruler of the uni- 
verse must be expected to conform? The 
Bible is rich in questions that promote 
sound thinking. 

“Some men patrolling beaches in a 
storm, looking for boats in distress, are so 
intensively trained that they can detect 
human calls for help above all the roar 
and tumult of the tempest. That should 
be in large part the function of the church. 
Let us stand over against the medley of 
sounds in this world and listen for the 
heart-beats of humanity. If we do that, 
we shall have gone a long way toward 
bringing in the kingdom of humanity and 
the kingdom of God.” E. H. ©. 
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Reflection on Business 


O MORE NEWSPAPERS will be bought by the 
N International Paper and Power Company. 
That word is broadcast. The adventure has cost 
the great utility corporation, popularly known as 
the water power trust, incalculably, not in money 
only but in reputation. The transactions involving 
the control of many journals were very stupid, even 
from a business standpoint; for, as Don C. Seitz 
said at the Laymen’s Festival, out of his extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the newspaper business, both as 
editor and as publisher, no newspaper can escape 
ruin which tries to put over on the public its own 
particular interest. We do not charge the trust 
with this malevolent purpose. The fact is, the 
public so believes, however, and the bravest among 
editors so believe. Altogether the episode stands 
condemned in an age which thinks it knows all 
about business! 

As a matter of fact, we do know much about 
business; and the effort to control newspapers for 
a highly concentrated financial object is not re- 
markable, when we consider the development of our 
economic life during the past generation. What the 
water power trust did was not different in kind, 
though it was different in degree, from what great 
corporate wealth has been doing since the beginning 
of this century. Capital has been running business. 
Bankers have taken over enterprises utterly out of 
the banking line. They actually direct enormous 
industrial and commercial establishments. They 
are in the producing and executive direction of 
automobile plants and department stores. Once 
technicians in these lines were the masters of them. 
No more! We know a restaurant in the heart of 
the city of Boston that is run by a banking house. 
Some people, surprised, have questioned the wisdom 
of it. These things are not done in a corner. It 
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is absurd to call them immoral, or to ery out against 


. them as a sin against society. They are in the cur- 


rent stream of our economic life. 
they have a history. 

Once the principal factor in the industrial order 
was the producer, the manufacturer. To-day the 
dominating figure is the merchant, the trader; and 
this trader attains his highest in the banker. In 
former times, the producer employed capital to 
render his labor more efficient, more productive. 
But in the later stage, as Arthur Twining Hadley 
says, the word “employment” has come to have a 
new meaning. “We habitually speak of capital as 
employing labor. [Our italics.] By this phrase 
we mean that an owner of capital having ready 
money at his command pays wages to laborers and 
sells the product of their labor for what he can; 
that workmen with little or no capital depend upon 
capitalists for their maintenance, and for their 
opportunity to work effectively.” 

It is obvious that the banker, that is, the mer- 
chant, has for his primary object the profitable 
management of the market for his product. The 
science and art of salesmanship has grown to a 
great calling, and the banker is the occupant of the 
pinnacle on the temple of business.” He is the 
master salesman. Far from meaning a loss to the 
community, the advent of the capitalist’s domina- 
tion as merchant has probably meant greater 
wealth, and, of course, greater power. The abuse 
of the merchant’s power is what the public watches 
with increasing keenness. The Federal govern- 
mental functions have expanded to gather in all 
possible abuses of trade. When the alarm was 
sounded by a Senator in Washington that the water 
power trust was buying up newspapers for the pur- 
pose of influencing public opinion in favor of the 
trust’s utilities, we saw an example of the public 
purpose to restrain what many regarded as im- 
proper tendencies, especially when the question in- 
volved was whether the rivers of the land should be 
permitted to flow into the long-time control and 
virtual ownership of private corporations. 

On the basic. question of the water power com- 
pany’s right to grow as large as it will, there is no 
dispute. Nothing can stop the concentration of 
wealth. The banker is a great benefactor, and he 
is what society has made him—inseparable from 
the economic fabric of our civilization. That is why 
it is impossible to speak wisely in condemnation of 
any industry or public utility, so far as its essential 
nature is concerned. But it is a fact, of course, that 
as wealth in a few hands controls more and more of 
our economic interests, the individual as such is 
crowded out of the picture. That is a grave social 
danger. As the units of capital become larger, a 
man’s chances grow smaller. How can he get an 
effectual interest out of his savings in a line of work 
in which he is skillful? He cannot and he does not. — 
His little money means nothing. That fact repre- 
sents a terrible loss, not only in a man’s creative 
work, but in his moral satisfaction and spiritual 
gratification. He loses his soul. It is a horrible 


In other words, 
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thing for persons to go dumb and dull to their 
mechanicized toil. They ought to take their all 
with them! 

To us of the churches is the duty to see this deep- 
est of all meanings in the life that is more like death 
for multitudes of workers. No one is blamed for 
this condition. We are all parties to it. When we 
see it for what it is, hideous in its depredations 
upon all that is finest in ourselves, and likely to be 
more devastating to our children when they go 
down to the sullen places of labor, we must say and 
do something. Already some men of real sanity, 
like former President Hadley of Yale, who is a di- 
rector in great financial corporations and a student 
of the history of economics, and Owen Young, look 
for a better time for all of us, because they see that 
at present “the difference between the man who has 
nothing and the man who has everything is wider 
than it was in the old days”. Dr. Hadley says that 
industrial liberty, as we have it in this country, has 
not produced industrial equality, but something 
more like the private control of the workers (which 
means the masses) by the capitalists. We ought to 
build up our liberty and our equality by the control 
not of the privileged classes but of the community 
itself. 


Unpopular and Young 


ANE ADDAMS, writing on youth in age, con- 

trasts the women of the East with those of our 
own country. In certain parts of the Orient, she 
saw, on a trip around the world, how old age claims 
certain prerogatives. “I became much discour- 
aged”, says Miss Addams, “concerning the influence 
of old women”. In China, they insisted that little 
girls’ feet must be bound; in India, they insisted 
upon purdah at home and veils in the street; and 
like things of a tyrannous nature in Turkey and 
Eastern Europe. It is obvious that old women be- 
come a social menace, because their prestige is 
based solely on authority of age. 

Turning to an eightieth birthday party of a lady 
in Chicago, she reports that when someone asked 
the guest of honor, “the birthday child’, how she 
kept so young, she promptly replied that it was 
“because she had always adopted the unpopular 
cause”—with the consequences! 


First, it was the abolition of slavery, when, as a young woman 
[according to Miss Adams, in The Swrvey], she had lived 
in the pre-war South; and then votes for women, which she 
thought would last her to the end. She explained that no one 
put you on a pedestal and treated you with respect just because 
you were old, if you were the advocate of an unpopular cause; 
you had to defend it, discuss it, and take your chances with 
the wits of the young. 


In general, there is much for all of us in the 
reflection 
that there is always a chance that the garnered wisdom of 


the old may turn out to be no wisdom at all [according to this 
great woman], and in its strategic position of domestic tyranny 


and general dogmatism, there is an awful possibility that the 
_ aged will retard all attempts at progress simply because such 


attempts necessarily imply a change in the customs with which 
they have long been familiar. . . . One thing is clear out of all the 
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contradictions: that the salvation of youth is not only its own 
salvation but the salvation of those against whom it rebels; 
but in that case there must be something vital and big to rebel 
against, and if the elderly stiffly refuse to put up a vigorous 
front of their own, it leaves the entire situation in a sort of 
roseate mist. 


The Year’s Change 


HAT HAS BEEN the most marked change in 

the year in our own churches? The perception 
of the importance of theology, and the respectful 
attitude to humanism. For these related benefits, 
THE REGISTER is gratified more than we can say. It 
is in no wise an exaggeration that the reward of our 
long waiting, not to say our insistence upon the 
straight facing of the great doctrinal issue, which 
we have repeatedly called a theological revolution, 
pleases us more than anything which has occurred 
in the twelvemonth. We have seen men pass from 
angry hostility at the mention of the word “human- 
ism” to an interpretation of it in terms that are 
both understanding and gracious. Indeed, in the 
address of Dean Willard Sperry before our Min- 
isterial Union six weeks ago, we had a frank recog- 
nition (that many of his hearers shared) that 
humanism is here, and, in the frank words of the 
Dean himself, “There are hours when I can find 
nothing so credible as humanism.” He is a theist. 
The confession is significant. 

Now the business of this journal, like the business 
of our fellowship, is to take up all the issues in 
the wide domain of religion first. Dean Sperry 
himself said that day we Unitarians are bound by 
our high, free calling in a peculiar obligation to 
“articulate this humanist issue” and wrestle it out. 
We are free churches. 

Once the Editor in his office had a visitor, an in- 
fluential minister of our fellowship, whose interest 
in and oversight of this journal was always active. 
In words not uncertain the Editor was admonished 
not to mention humanism in these pages. That was 
four years ago. The Editor replied, “So long as 
there are humanists in our fellowship, and so long 
as humanism is a live concern in the world of lib- 
eral religion, and so long as I am Editor, humanism 
and humanists in due proportions will get their 
place in these pages.” The faith has been kept with 
that private editorial assertion. The minister to 
whom it was addressed, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
now sainted, came again to this office, less than two 
years ago—the last visit in his life. And he said to 
the Editor, magnanimously, “You have handled this 
humanist business very well.” These words are 
repeated with great emotion. There is no thought 
of editorial virtue, but only ineffable appreciation 
of one of our true sons who could prove his stature 
by his forthright candor about a change of attitude. 
If we continue to discuss this deepest of all doc- 
trinal questions as we have been doing in recent 
months, by students among our ministers of all 
varieties of belief, we shall have a revival of reli- 
gion which no other kinds of questions can bring 
into being. Then we shall build churches. 
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New Books 


New Testament Theology 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 
RELIGION AND ITs New TESTAMENT Ex- 
PRESSION. By H. Bulcock. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


Mr. Bulcock’s interesting and able work 
uses a theological method akin to that of 
Schleiermacher’s Christian Faith, therein 
illustrating the increasing tendency of 
constructive liberalism. It is the method 
of obtaining the propositions of faith from 
religious experience. Doctrinal statements 
are offered not as dictated by Bible or 
Chureh, but as expressing aspects and 
implications of the religious consciousness. 
So Bulcock affirms that all scriptures and 
faiths have their foundation in the intui- 
tions and experiences of the human soul. 
Even Christ’s authority lies in the fact 
that “his words ring true to experience 
and to our deepest moods, deep answering 
to deep” (p. 22). “He must be regarded 
not as a bearer of unique theosophic reve- 
lation coming from beyond the range of 
human discovery, but as a prophet of uni- 
versal faith, based on what is deepest in 
the human soul.” This modern school is 
religiously insistent on the true humanity 
of Jesus, since he exhibits at its highest 
the human capacity for experiencing divine 
reality. 

The first half of this book argues that 
religion arises with a non-sensuous percep- 
tion or intuition of the Infinite, Absolute, 
Eternal. A man may be ordinarily en- 
grossed with the pluralistic finites of the 
universe, but in other moods a vivid reali- 
zation of the Infinite One predominates 
over finite objects without excluding them. 
The Many are in the One—both real, not 
separated worlds but separate aspects. 
God is this Absolute Reality in whom we 
who are finite live and move and have our 
being. The philosophical inferences from 
this are of the Hegelian type. This intui- 
tion, cosmic consciousness, or direct sens- 
sing, belongs to normal consciousness, but 
is here called ‘mysticism,’ not in the older 
sense of that term, but to distinguish the 
power of direct realization from the mind’s 
discursive thought. 

The second part of the work aims to 
show that in Jesus we have the supreme 
instance of this “mystical’’ cosmic con- 
sciousness. The Synoptic Gospels may 
hardly evidence this, but Buleock sugzests 
in explanation that Mark—the source for 
Matthew and Luke—was personally in- 
sensitive to mystic sayings, which were, 
nevertheless, historical and were the basis 
for the Fourth Gospel. Holding that in 
the perceptions of Jesus we find focused 
the meanings of a world, that is, an or- 
ganic whole, Buleock is highly critical of 
New Testament expressions belonging to 
a view of Jesus as Revealer in a divided 
universe. His claim is that on the lips 
of Jesus, “Son of Man” was not a Messi- 
anie title, and that the Kingdom of God 
meant no apocalyptic intrusion from an- 
other sphere. The term “Lord” meant, 


originally, head of a company of disciples 
and not, as later, a god worshiped in a 
cult. The Logos conception also is shown 
to be a foreign intrusion. 

Even if Buleock’s work provokes our 
dissent, it is a valuable contribution which 
promotes understanding of the nature of 
religion and the phases of its New 
Testament expression. Knowledge grows 
through the competition of views consist- 
ently elaborated. A dissenter will profit 
by this book. It will compel him to dis- 
tinguish sharply between what to him is 
valid in the argument and what is dubious, 
to define clearly the grounds of his dissent, 
and to realize the consequences of diver- 
gent views. The writer of this notice can- 
not with Bulcock reject the apocalyptic 
meaning of the Kingdom of God in the 
sayings of Jesus, and he cannot accept the 
introductory view of the religious con- 
sciousness. Even when convinced of the 
intuitive basis of all knowledge and view- 
ing the world as an organic whole, one 
may fail to agree that the Absolute is “an 
intuitively realized datum” (p. 38) rather 
than the conclusion of reflective reason. 

Without arguing that point, it is clear 
that Buleock resolves the religious aware- 
ness into a metaphysical insight, however 
arrived at; while religious psychology, 
known by introspection and the general 
history of religion and also by the interest- 
ing experimental processes of Girgensohn 
and Gruehn, shows the religious awareness 
to be of a different type. Bulecock himself 
needs to enrich contemplation of the Ab- 
solute “by the specific experience of wor- 
ship or communion” (p. 69) ; but he seems 
to be unaware that thereby his meta- 
physical ground of reality becomes the 
religious object only by a coincident ap- 
prehension of the Sacred, the Holy, the 
Divine. And that apprehension, while in- 
tuitive in form, is an impassioned self- 
surrender to a worth that satisfies the 
yearning of the soul and is its salvation. 
The great Jonathan Edwards was even 
more a monist than Buleock; but he had 
to decide that a truly religious experience 
was an intuitive discernment of an infini- 
tude of Excellence. Dissenting from this 
book, we are nevertheless grateful for it. 


Urban Churches 


Tue Crry’s Courcn. By H. Paul Douglass. 
New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.50. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

By reading this book, the man who 
knows his cities will find how little he 
knows and how much there is to know. 
It is written, not as a thesis for a degree, 
nor an exercise in social study, but as a 
moving picture of conditions under which 
churches in cities must work. It carries 
the attention along with constant progress, 
and continually arrests the attention with 
surprising information. It has balance, is 
not written with any ulterior purpose of 
criticism or social propagandism, and is 
thoroughly objective. One cannot express 
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too strongly the indebtedness of the reader 
to the author for a thoroughgoing and far- 
reaching description of all sorts and con- 
ditions of churches in American cities. 
No one has a right to an opinion as to the 
future of Protestantism in America who 
has not first assimilated this book. This 
reviewer hopes that so competent and fair 
an observer may turn from the objective 
to the subjective side of the problem, and 
find confidential access to facts in regard 
to the internal government of churches, 
bringing to light what too often is con- 
cealed under church loyalties—the facts 
about commercialized standards of church 
usefulness, control of church policies, and 
choice of church leadership. Democracy 
shows its imperfections, its clumsiness, 
and even its corruptions, nowhere more 
distinctly than in the management of or- 
ganizations devoted to spiritual ends, but 
subjected to inferior direction and inter- 
ference as destructive of church life as 
would be to human life the flying of an 
aéroplane by a _ self-appointed chairman 
instead of by the aviator. J. W.D. 


New Texts in Religious Education 


YoutTH AND THE WorLD OvoTLOOK. For 
Young People’s Classes and Societies. By John 
IL. Lobingier. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Thirty-five cents. 

Tup INTIMATE PROBLEMS OF YouTH. By 
Earl 8. Rudisill. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Gop AND You. By Nellie Friend. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.25. 

IMPORTANT TO My. By Margaret Slattery. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

Youth and the World Outlook is a 
manual for youth of high-school age or 
older. Excellently prepared, it is well 
documented, has apparatus for classroom 
use, and moves steadily toward an appre- 
ciation of the excellencies of other races 
and cults than one’s own and of training 
in the best forms of citizenship. The Inti- 
mate Problems of Youth is by a Lutheran 
pastor who has read widely and studied 
deeply. He knows his psychology and has 
had much experience with young people. 
He writes with wisdom and discrimination 
of the new world into which youth has 
come, is clear and convincing in his chap- 
ters on social matters, gives wise advice 
about choosing a vocation, is plain and 
modest in his discussions of sex matters, 
and faces in a modern manner the ques- 
tions of morality and religion. Naturally 
he is a Christian, but he is none the worse 
for that. <A fine book to put into the hands 
of young people about the time they go to 
college. God and You is hardly so good. 
Most of it is sound; but the impression 
one gets is of a writer with a scrappy 
mind, who has put together a series of 
good thoughts and quotations without snf- 
ficient reflection. Italics appear on every 
page and give the impression of screaming. 
Why so hot? Important to Me is from the 
facile pen which for years has been de- 
lighting workers with young people. Miss 
Slattery has a way of getting at young 
people, understanding them, and helping 
them. This book is fine, strong, and clean- 
cut. Give it to your youngsters, and see 
them lap it up. Cordially commended. 

EF. 
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China 
THOMAS VAN NBSS 


A History or CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
Cuina, By K. 8S. Latourette. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Naturally, with so large a book as is 
this—of nearly a thousand pages—a re- 
viewer, if he has been in China, looks to see 
how the author treats those questions of 
which he has personal knowledge. In 
this respect the book does not fail. Mr. 
Latourette writes with a sure hand and 
gives a wealth of authorities for what he 
has to say—almost too many; for no ordi- 
nary reader could begin to hunt up in any 
library such a number of “evidences,” and 
therefore must take on faith these hun- 
dreds of footnotes that give to the book 
an encyclopedie aspect. Satisfied by the 
correctness of what the author bas to 
say regarding mission work in China, the 
reviewer turned to the chapter on “The 
Religious Background of the Chinese,” 
fearing, largely because of the position 
Mr. Latourette holds, that he would find 
the usual “squint” of Christian writers 
when they come to sum up what is good 
and what is bad in Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism. 

Far from the general inability to see 
straight, Mr. Latourette looks boldly and 
squarely at the religions in China; and 
if he does not treat them with favor, he 
treats them fairly, and that is more to 
the point in these days when we wish to 
judge, ourselves, and not have facts come 
to us through the prejudices or predilec- 
tions of others. Commendation deserves 
to be given to the following paragraph 
about Chinese belief; for many persons 
returning from a superficial visit to the 
Orient are inclined to assert that the 
Chinese have no high religious belief, that 
their ceremonial practices are based al- 
most entirely upon superstition: “There 
is to be found among the Chinese not only 
in their philosophies but in popular belief 
and in the practices of the Empire (?) 
(Republic) a tendency towards theism. A 
persistent belief comes down that an over- 
ruling righteous, benevolent Providence 
exists. Definitions may be vague, but the 
belief is there. To some this Power may 
be the orderly processes of Nature, not 
personal; but the wniverse is held to be 
righteous and to make for the welfare of 
mankind.” 

To the reviewer the chapter of most 
importance—one which shows best not 
simply the scholarship but the mind and 
heart of the author—is the one entitled 
“The Characteristics of Christianity.” 
How many have stumbled and failed in 
their treatment of these characteristics! 
He must be a very bold scholar or a 
missionary of burning zeal to try to synop- 
size in one chapter what we may call the 
religion of Jesus, plus the organized sys- 
tem called Christianity. This Mr. Latour- 
ette does remarkably well. Before pro- 
ceeding far in the reading of this chapter, 
the reviewer found himself asking the 
question, Who is this Yale professor? Is 
he Unitarian or Methodist? From the 
West, or a native of New England? So, 
turning to the short biography furnished 
by the Macmillan Company, the reviewer 
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learned that Kenneth S. Latourette was 
born in Oregon and obtained his B.S. 
degree from Linfield College. Undoubtedly 
on the Pacific Coast, where he was born, 
as boy and college student he came into 
contact with Chinese and Japanese, and 
‘learned at first hand something of them 
which could not have been learned had 
he been born and educated east of the 
Hudson River. In 1907 our author was 
appointed traveling secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. In 1910 he became a member 
of the faculty of the College of Yale in 
China. Happily, before opinions became 
erystallized, before conservatism took 
hold, our author came into contact with 
the amiable, peace-loving, and kindly dis- 
posed Chinese. He learned to admire their 
patience, their keenness, their excellent 
home life, and so went to work with an 
unprejudiced mind upon the writing of 
Chapters II and III that are so excellent 
they ought to be separately bound and 
given to every priest and minister in the 
United States. 

This book is expensive; but there are 
some tools a carpenter must have, no 
matter what they cost; and there are 
some books a minister or priest should 
buy, irrespective of what he may have 
to pay for them. This book is such an in- 
dispensable tool. Why? Because each 
day the American Continent is being 
pushed nearer to China, by radio, cables, 
wireless, fast steamships, aéroplanes. 
China is now scarcely two weeks away. 
Its enormous population is moving up- 
ward in power and in organizing skill. 
What of our relations to these millions of 
Celestials? How well do we know them? 
What do we know of our missions? our 
commercial undertakings? These are im- 
portant questions. The younger men in 
the ministry need to be intellectually 
equipped with correct knowledge about 
China and the Chinese; and the reviewer 
knows no better book than this, which 
tells so much of China and tells it well, 
and with accuracy of statement. 


Bringing Up Daughter 

Tun EDUCATION OF THE MODERN GIRL. By 
Mabelle B. Blake of Smith College, Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees of Rosemary Hall, Mary R. Hilliard 
of Westover School, Jessie Hewitt of Bthel 
Walker School, Dorothy Waldo of Dana Hall, 
Lucy Madeira Wing of Miss Madeira’s School, 
Mary A. Hlcock of Greenwood School, and 
Frances Lee of Lee School. With introduction 
by William Allan Neilson of Smith Oollege. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

The publishers claim that this book 
should be read by “every parent of a girl 
approaching preparatory-school age.” This 
reviewer would go further and commend 
it heartily to every parent. Although 
most of the writers are head mistresses of 
private schools for girls, their contribu- 
tions are valuable for the education of 
children of any age, sex, or academic 
destination. The conventional article on 
The Spirit of the School and Religion, 
which seems almost as alien to modern 
education as it is to liberal religion, stands 
by itself. All the other essays show not 
only the fruits of wide and sympathetic ex- 
perience, but also a knowledge of recent 
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developments in psychology and pedagogy ; 
and they are written with a sincerity and 
absence of pedantry which make refreshing 
reading. Dr. Blake and Miss Lee, in their 
stimulating chapters on Home Influences 
and Partners All, stress the need of co- 
operation and confidence, and of just as ex- 
acting standards of achievement for girls 
as for boys, both at home and at school. 
Mrs. Wing, in an admirable chapter on The 
Future Trend of the Public School, says 
explicitly, “The future appears to hold 
the same training for women as for men.” 
Most of her collaborators express the same 
thought. Miss Ruutz-Rees, in a discrimi- 
nating appraisal of Academic Influence, 
supports, with some modifications, the 
present college requirements. The often 
vexing question of College or Not? is 
thoughtfully and wisely answered by Miss 
Waldo. Miss Hlcock contributes a chapter 
on the summer camp. Miss Hewitt sets 
forth convincingly the value of athletics. 

This is a companion volume to The Hdu- 
cation of the Modern Boy, written on the 
same plan and published four years ago. 
It is curious that although The Modern 
Girl has two more contributors, it is 
shorter, by some fifty pages. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion, moreover, it maintains a 
distinctly higher average. Shall one con- 
clude that the schools for girls are under 
wiser leadership, or that there has been 
great progress in the last four years? 

E, A. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


LABELS AND LiBets. By Dean W. R. Inge. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


Religion, says the Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
this book, is caught rather than taught. 
That is quite right, as well as a pat say- 
ing. Only a particular kind of religion 
may be taught, and that, indeed, must be 
learned by lesson. But of course no one 
has religion; everyone must have a reli- 
gion in particular, and hence to all intents 
religion is taught! This is the cleverness 
characteristic all through this book of es- 
Says, short newspaper articles, and more 
elaborate studies, covering an astonishing 
diversity of subjects, from “Hope” to “The 
Future of Protestantism” to “Stolen Hpi- 


grams.” There is great wit here, a dash 
of healthy cynicism, religious doctrine 
more or less sound (according to his 


church) and a strain of brilliant allusion 
to literature and history, fired by continu- 
ing earnestness and stirring every cell in 
a man’s brain. A. 0. D. 


Fucitive Love. By Negley Fareon. New 


York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

The jacket, luridly green, depicting a 
young man, with leveled six-shooter, pro- 
tecting a flapper from an unseen foe, aptly 
indicates what the reader may expect. 
Fugitiwe Love is a tale of the Chicago un- 
derworld. In it, sensational incidents, 
with plenty of gun-play, abound. The love- 
interest transpires in rather a unique set- 
ting. There are many spectacular happen- 
ings. Although, as often happens with 
novels of this sort, toward the close the 
writer's energies plainly flag and the plot 
becomes a bit confused, nevertheless it has 
body and vivacity throughout. ‘Twill 
serve. A. B. H. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The First Girl Born 


in the White House 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The first girl baby born in the White 
House was Mary Louise Adams. Her 
grandfather, John Quincy Adams, was 
then President of the United States. Her 
father was his son, John. 

John Quincy Adams had three sons, 
George, John, and Charles Francis. The 
father of the White House baby was born 
in Boston, on the Fourth of July, in 1803. 
The baby’s mother was a White House 
bride. She and John Adams were married 
one evening in February, 1828, in the Blue 
Room. The lovely bride wore orange blos- 
soms, a white satin gown, and pearls. 

She had four bridemaids. One of these 
bridesmaids was an Abigail Adams, a 
cousin from Quincy, Massachusetts, the 
old ‘home of the Adams family. This 
cousin was staying all winter at the 
“President’s Palace” in Washington as an 
invited guest. She wrote in her diary, as 
you may find in a book written by Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, that the bride 
“looked very handsome.” The day follow- 
ing the wedding, the wedding reception 
was held in the Yellow Room; “and,” 
wrote the bridesmaid in her diary, “it was 
one of the pleasantest days I ever passed.” 

In later times the East Room became 
the scene of White House festivities; but 
when the young man John Adams lived 
there, it was a cheerless place. There was 
searcely any furniture in the East Room 
then. It was impossible to heat it prop- 
erly and candle-light was the only illumi- 
nation. 

A year after the wedding, in February, 
1829, the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Adams was the center of attraction. 
at the White House, when great men were 
numbered with the guests invited to at- 
tend her evening christening. The Chief 
Justices of the United States were there 
and the Cabinet officers. All brought gifts 
for the baby, which they presented with 
their best wishes. 

It was a happy occasion when the first 
girl baby born in the White House was 
solemnly baptized “Mary Louise’; but 
don’t you suppose that the grandfather 
and the grandmother were sad in their 
hearts notwithstanding their joy, in mem- 
ory of their only baby daughter, who was 
born and died and now lies buried in far- 
away Russia? 

John Quincy Adams was minister to 
Russia when his little Catherine Louise 
was born. John Adams, father of little 
Mary Louise, never saw his baby sister. 
Only Charles Francis was in Russia then, 
and he was there because he was a two- 
year-old baby at the time of his father’s 
appointment. His mother took him with 
her after placing his brothers in school. 
Charles Francis was only eight years old 
when he left Russia. 

The little sister who was born there was 


christened by a clergyman of the Church 
of England, because there was no Presby- 
terian minister within long miles. Her 
christening was attended by members of 
the diplomatic corps, and we are told that 
she had two godmothers and a godfather. 
This darling baby was given the name of 
Catherine Louise. Her christening took 
place at four o’clock in the afternoon in 
the home parlor over in Russia, and the 
guests, seventeen in number, stayed to 
dinner. 

Regarding this child’s death, there is a 
paragraph from a letter John Quincy 
Adams wrote from St. Petersburg to his 
father, John Adams, in which are these pa- 
thetic words: “Two years have nearly gone 
by since my only daughter was taken from 
me and to this hour I cannot meet in the 
street an infant of her age in its mother’s 
arms but it cuts me to the heart.” 

The Adams baby of the White House 
fortunately lived to grow up. Doubtless 
she often admired her own christening 
robe which, from its picture, seems to have 
been made of lace net, with a lace yoke, 
and elaborately trimmed with wide lace 
insertions and edgings. It is a long, long 
dress, with elbow sleeves, and is probably 
still numbered with the treasures of the 
illustrious Adams family. 

Although born in the White House, Mary 
Louise did not live there long. She was 
but a wee baby when her White House 
days were ended. On February 26, 1829, 
we are informed that Abigail Adams, the 
bridesmaid, wrote in her diary: ‘Mrs. 
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Trespassers 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The garden is growing, 
It’s fairly tip-toeing, 
In payment for sunshine and show’rs; 
There’s onions and lettuce, 
But such things don’t fret us— 
There’s beds of such beautiful flow’rs. 


We welcome the carrots 

And peas on their merits— 
We planted respectable seeds; 

And therefore it’s trying 

To find all these prying, 
Trespassing, and pushing old weeds. 


They'll grow without water, 
They'll thrive if it’s hotter; 
You chop off each impudent head. 
You yank them up coldly, 
And up they bob boldly, 
Because they refuse to stay dead! 


But ho, for the farmer! 
We gird on our armor, 
Our weapons, the spade and the hoe; 
For gardens we're striving, 
Green gardens all thriving; 
We'll fight till we’ve conquered the foe. 
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J. Q. Adams, Mrs. John Adams and Baby 
left the President’s house for Meridian 
Hill.” On March 4, 1829, she adds, “Genl. 
Jackson was inaugurated as President of 
the United States,” ending with, “And the 
places that have known us shall know us 


* no more.” 


John Quincy Adams loved all the chil- 
dren, but the White House baby girl be 
came his favorite. He taught that most 
intelligent infant the alphabet, and instead 
of a primer gave her the Bible to read. 

In a letter written by the man who in 
due time married Mary Louise Adams, are 
written words it is well to remember: 

“The religious element was a dominant 
characteristic of President John Quincy 
Adams; the Bible was to him the Book 
of books, the sum of all truth, the main 
staff of life and hope of immortality, the 
very substance of things hoped for. He 
was a most assiduous student of its pages 


June 


The days are clear, 

Day after day, 
When April’s here; 

That leads to May; 
And June 
Must follow soon. 

Stay, June, stay !— 
If only we could stop the moon 
And June! 

—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


The blessing of the Lord maketh rich. 
—Prov. @. 22. 


and not a day was ever allowed to pass 
without the reading of a least a chapter, 


and it was his ever constant resort for rest . 


or refreshment. He thought it should be 
the first book for infant eyes to peruse, 
as well as the last in the hands of expir- 
ing age. 

“In this regard his first care was that 
as soon as might be, the ‘Baby Mary’— 
child of his delight—should be taught to 
read: and this he made his personal care 
with such success that at the age of three 
years she was able to commence the read- 
ing aloud to him of the Bible, in course, 
as a daily duty. 

“Thus at the period of my first meeting 
her at thirteen years of age, she was well 
on in the fourth perusal of the Bible, word 
by word, verse and chapter. 

“This fact I have heard repeatedly from 
the whole family, and have often heard 
it from the President’s own lips, uttered 
with a rare expression of triumph.” 

“Baby Mary,” who could read at three, 
and her little sister Georgiana Frances, 
were expected and welcomed every morn- 
ing in their grandfather’s room, to read 
the Bible with him. He encouraged the 
children to ask and answer questions. A 
beautiful time they must have had every 
day—this great statesman and his two 
little granddaughters. 

When separated from her, President 
John Quincey Adams used to write long 
letters to his dearly beloved “Baby Mary,” 
after she became a big girl, letters which 
were for her instruction and amusement. 

When you remember that the father, the 


—" 
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mother, the relatives, and the ancestors 
of Mary Louise Adams were all fine, dis- 
tinguished folk, it is no wonder that this 
baby of the White House lived up to her 
grandfather’s hopes and became a beauti- 
ful and noble woman. 


Little Michel and the 
Two Shipwrecked Cats 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

Here is a true story which has long been 
a favorite with French and Pnglish chil- 
dren. It is about a sailor-boy and two 
eats. 

Away back in the year 1867, a young lad 
whose name was Michel fared forth from 
Saint Servan to seek his fortune as a 
sailor-boy. He became an apprentice on 
a merchant ship whose captain was kind 
and good. As Michel was kind and good 
himself, and always ready to do his duty 
cheerfully, the captain and the crew be- 
came fond of him. They would have risked 
their own lives to save the boy from harm. 

All went well until the last voyage of 
Michel’s first ship. That time the ship 
sailed away from a port in France for 
Lisbon, in Portugal. We do not know 
what cargo she carried, except that it was 
a heavy one. 

The very first night at sea there came a 
dense fog, and in the fog their ship was 
struck by another. It was so badly dam- 
aged there was no hope for it. A passing 
English ship rescued the captain and his 
crew. When the fog lifted, the ship- 
wrecked captain saw his ship, still afloat, 
far off on the horizon. Suddenly he 
exclaimed : 

“Where is Michel, the apprentice?’ 

No one had seen Michel. The captain 
counted his crew. Every man was there 
except the boy. By this time the ship had 
disappeared from sight. The men were 
sure that she had gone down and that little 
Michel was dead. The captain’s heart was 
sad and heavy as he gazed over the wide 
ocean where he had last seen his ship. He 
was deeply distressed by the loss of his 
ship, and doubtless he now wondered how 
he could face Michel’s mother with the 
news that her boy was drowned. 

But Michel was not dead. As the old 
story goes: “At the moment of the collision 
the little apprentice, Michel, was busy with 
the rigging at the forepart of the ship. 
When his task was done he went aft, and 
saw that the English ship was carrying 
away the crew. The boy called, shouted, 
but his feeble voice was lost in the rush 
and roar of the waves. Michel was alone 
on a ship into which the water was pour- 
ing fore and aft. At first he wept, but 
soon he recovered himself, ran to the 
pump, lighted a lantern, rang the ship’s 
bell, and all night long strove and fought 
against destruction. Day dawned. The 
little fellow descried a sail, far, very far 
off. He hoisted a flag of distress, but the 
sail carried out of sight, and Michel re- 
turned to the pump. Toward noon, a 
second ship became visible on the horizon. 
But, like the other, it passed on, and the 
wreck was not discovered.” 

It is no wonder that poor little Michel 
lost hope. No wonder he believed that 
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further work at the pump was useless, and 
that his time had come to die. 

Just then, when all seemed lost, and he 
had decided to give up pumping and thus 
end his miseries sooner, the ship’s two 
cats came to Michel and began rubbing 
themselves against his legs. They were so 
glad to find him, they purred, and purred, 
and purred. And he was so glad to see 
them that he didn’t have enough words to 
tell them about it. So Michel talked to 
the cats and the cats talked to Michel, and 
the ship was no longer a place of utter 
desolation. The cats petted Michel and 
Michel petted the cats, and then it seemed 
as if they must be saved. Michel must 
work at the pump and never give up, so 
long as the cats stood by to cheer him on. 
He shared his food with them, pork and 
biscuit, and the three friends enjoyed 
their dinner. 

Then Michel again turned to his work 
at the pump and the signals. When night 
once more shut out the sea and sky, the 
eats cuddled close to the shipwrecked 
sailor-boy, and he was thankful for their 
company. 

Three days Michel and the two cats 
worked and kept watch for sails. Until the 


Packing 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Don’t you just love packing? 
Don’t you have a thrill 
When you see an open trunk 
Or a bag to fill? 


Makes you want to whistle, 
Makes you want to sing; 

Makes you drag out all your stuff— 
Every single thing. 


Mother looks it over, 
Censors all the stack; 

Shakes her head and sorts them all; 
Smiles, “We’re coming back.” 


You’re too rushed to argue; 
Gee, it’s hard to wait! 
Everything is in a mess— 

Isn’t packing great! 


food was gone, Michel shared with the cats. 

By that time the ship was so nearly 
filled with water that any minute might 
be the last. When Michel could no longer 
work at the pump, he gathered the warm, 
furry, comforting cats in his arms, and 
sought the only high and dry spot in the 
fast-sinking ship. 

And the old story now takes a cheerful 
turn, in these happy words: “At last an 
American brig came in sight and Michel 
was ‘made out,’ upon the prow of the 
vessel, now on the point of going down. 
He was taken on board the brig, but he 
would not quit the merchantman without 
his cats.” 

Now it may be that Michel and his cats 
visited our own Salem, or Bristol, or New 
London, because it was such a long time 
before he saw his home or mother again. 
Anyway, whether he visited our side of 
the Atlantic or not, Michel’s story ends 
with these words: 

“Three months afterwards he landed at 
the port of Saint Servan carrying his two 
eats in his arms in triumph, amid the 
acclamations of the crowd.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Ten Million for Children 


James Couzens, United States Senator 
from Michigan, has given ten million dol- 
lars to “promote the health, welfare, hap- 
piness, and development of the children 
of the State of Michigan and elsewhere 
throughout the world.” “His gift is to be 
known as the Children’s Fund of Michigan. 
The entire fund, including both principal 
and interest, is to be spent within twenty- 
five years after May 1, 1929. About 
$700,000 will be spent every year in in- 
vestigating health problems of children. 
Senator Couzens made his fortune in the 
automobile industry. He was for many 
years president and general manager of 
the Ford Motor Company. Several years 
ago he sold his interest in the Company 
to Henry Ford. 


Thrifty Boys 


In the State of New York are 65,000 
boys who work by day and go to school 
at night. Altogether, they earn more than 
forty-eight million dollars a year, and out 
of that amount they save more than five 
million dollars. Dr. L. A. Wilson, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational and 
Extension Hducation in New York, says: 

“The tendency of the employed boy who 
is attending continuation school to save 
something, no matter how small, is en- 
couraging, especially in view of the fact 
that the movies, baseball, and other amuse- 
ments make such a strong appeal for 
spending money. The banks, the schools, 
and many individuals are now encourag- 
ing the schoolboy in habits of thrift by 
providing attractive ways of saving. The 
fruit of their efforts is already being 
shown.” 


A Young Explorer 


Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., sixteen-year- 
old Boy Scout of Greensboro, N.C., is al- 
ready a real explorer. Last year, he and 
two other Scouts went on an exploring 
expedition to East Africa and _ there 
secured wonderful photographs of wild 
animals. Now he is on his way to join 
an exploring expedition in Alaska, where 
again he will do his hunting with a 
eamera. On his return, he plans to write 
a book of his adventures, wifh his own 
pictures for illustrations. “Three Boy 
Scouts in Africa” is the book which Robert 
and his two Scout companions on the 
African trip wrote. The names of the 
trio are Robert Dick Douglas, Jr.; 
Douglas L. Oliver, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
David R. Martin, Jr., of Austin, Minn. 


Hush—The Talkies! 

Airplanes, flying low over moving-picture 
studios in Hollywood, Calif., made so 
much noise that “Talkies” could not be 
made. Therefore, the Department of Com- 
merce, the California Aircraft Operators’ 
Association, and the motion-picture pro- 
ducers made an agreement for “quiet 
zones.” Now, as a signal to airplanes 
that they are not to approach within 
2,500 feet, a captive balloon is raised over 
the studio where a “talkie” is being made. 
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Sex Education for Church Schools 


Sunday School Society votes that its officers prepare suitable teaching 
material, and hears addresses by R. B. Perry and O. M. Warmingham 


HERE is no meeting of Anniversary 

Week more definitely keyed to a single 
fundamental task of the liberal churches, 
more “cause conscious” than the one 
gathering devoted to religious education— 
that of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. This year the Society had the 
largest attendance recorded at any of its 
annual meetings, when it gathered at 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, Mass., 
May 23. 

Incidentally, it was just one hundred 
years ago that the first forerunner of this 
Society, formed as the “Boston Sunday 
School Society”, decided to extend its ac- 
tivities outside the Boston area into other 
regions of Massachusetts and other States, 
and thus become in effect a national or- 
ganization. William Ellery Channing 
was one of the active promoters of this 
Society. It merged with other similar 
organizations to form the present Society 
in 1854. Although the operative functions 
of the Society have for the past seventeen 
years been carried on by the Department 
of Religious Education, the Society con- 
tinues as the great deliberate body of the 
denomination concerned with religious edu- 
cation and serves as the Advisory Council 
of the Department. 

Unitarian Experience Meetings 

The Society this year went on record 
as recommending the preparation of mate- 
rial for sex education suitable for use in 
Unitarian church schools, and it recom- 
mended definite training during the next 
year in interracial and _ international 
understanding. 

A welcome guest and speaker from a 
sister communion was Rey. Laura B. 
Galer, minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, who 
conducted the devotional service and later 
spoke on “Experience First’. In her youth 
a parishioner of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in Boston, she recalled the “expe- 
rience meetings”, conducted by -Charles 
yordon Ames around the communion table. 
Among the participants was Julia Ward 
Howe. These meetings were an inspirit- 
ing factor in Mrs. Galer’s later religious 
life. Teaching, she told the Society, is 
the passing on of a religious experience to 
those who have not yet had such an ex- 
perience. The teacher must have had 
some first-hand wrestle with religious ex- 
perience and come out victorious before 
she can be a teacher. What has been 
gained in the past must be the starting 
point in work with youth to-day, she 
concluded. 

The significance of two tendencies in 
modern education was considered by Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge in his presidential 
address. First, he said, there was the 
tendency to burden the child with less 
material, but to present it in more per- 
fect style. Curricula are reduced in 
quantity; the teacher considers- her obli- 
gation to sift out the few significant 
points and present them with the greatest 


efficiency. The child is called upon to 
learn fewer facts, but to dwell more upon 
their significance. 

The other main tendency is toward in- 
dividual attention. Education is shifting 
from mass production methods toward in- 
dividual achievement. One desirable 
result of this will be more time for in- 
dividual self-directed action. Present-day 
life imposes a burden on children, until 
they have no time to themselves. It is 
not true, as Whitehead says, that religion 
is what one does with his ‘“solitariness”’. 
Religion, Mr. Rutledge declared, is what 
one does with his whole life. The highest 
points in religious experience may be in 
intense activity. In solitary moments we 
find an index to what we have written in 
the larger chapters of life. But these 
solitary moments are of exceeding value, 
and we must give our children more time 
in which to review their own experience. 

Mr. Rutledge called attention to the 
series of articles in THe Recister de- 
scribing the work of certain Unitarian 
church schools, and announced that it is 
hoped to continue this series with other 
material which is forthcoming. It is, he 
said, an inspiration to find that so much 
excellent work is being done. Here is 
experience material of suggestive value to 
our schools, guides to future experiments. 
“We do not, however, advocate that 
church schools scrap their whole programs 
and devote themselves entirely to experi- 
ments; but we do advocate small experi- 
ments conducted by each school under 
adequate supervision. After all, the teach- 
ing of religion is done through personal 
contact. In order to achieve the best 
teaching, the teacher should be willing to 
live through great religious experiences in 
the presence of his class.” 

The story of one of these schools, that 
of the Unitarian Church in Lexington, 
Mass., was told by Rev: Edwin M. 
Slocombe, whose report of the work in 
Lexington appeared in THE: Rectster of 
April 18. 


“This Heresy” 


Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in Harvard College, 
and Prof. Osbert M. Warmingham of the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education, enriched the afternoon session 
with two thought-provoking addresses. 

Professor Perry’s stimulating topic was 
“Morality or Religion?’ He based his 
discussion on the form in which the 
historic “heresy” of “antinomianism” took 
in the writings of the elder Henry James, 
father of the better known Henry and 
William James. 

“This heresy”, explained Dr. Perry, “con- 
sists in the belief that the Christian life 
is so different, so greatly and so gloriously 
different, from the secular life that the 
rules of the secular life no longer obtain; 
or that to one experiencing the unnatural 
elevation of Christian faith and love, noth- 
ing else matters, including morality. It is 
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a sort of Christian inebriety, uplifting and 
invigorating, but, judged by standards of 
spiritual hygiene, toxic rather than benign. 
It embraces the false and binding aflirma- 
tion that because the spiritual life is a 
greater or fuller life, it therefore contra- 
dicts, annihilates, displaces, and supersedes 
the moral life; whereas, in truth, the 
spiritual life owes what claims it has upon 
us to the fact that in its greater fullness 
the moral life is embraced and completed.” 
‘According to William James, morality is 
transcended and left behind in the eyolu- 
tion to the higher or spiritual life. 
Morality becomes a useless scaffolding. 
“At the moment when life becomes spiri- 
tual’, Dr. Perry continued his explanation, 
‘it not only ceases to be moral, but must 
consciously negate morality, and recoil 
with loathing from that which hitherto 
it has struggled to attain”. Morality, 
says James, represents the individual man 
as an object of praise or blame, to him- 
self, or to fellow men, or to God. It im- 
putes merit to a man in his own right, 
and must lead either to self-righteousness 
or to morbid despair, according to the 
laxity or strictness of the judgment. 


The Sound Core of James 


But James has mistaken an accident 
of the moral life for its substance; what 
he really condemns is self-righteousness, 
said Dr. Perry. He continued: 

“A complete morality will pass beyond 
the sphere of self-development or self- 
perfection to social relations of justice 
and benevolence. James sees that as well 
as we do. That which he attacks under 
the name of morality is not selfishness, in 
the sense of a disregard of the rights or 
happiness of others. Everybody condemns 
that. What James condemns is a much 
more subtle and insidious thing. He con- 
demns moral self-consciousness. 

“The most subtle and insidious case of 
it, which he therefore condemns most 
vigorously, is self-approbation, or the apti- 
tude of the man who being just or beneyo- 
lent thinks well of himself for it. The 
most dangerous form of pride, the Devil’s 
most skillful manceuver for trapping un- 
wary souls, is the pride of humility.” 

After a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
objections to the elder James’s antinomi- 
anism, Dr. Perry thus summarized the 
“sound core of James’s doctrine”: 

“That human life, perfected, moralized, 
and socialized, and the divine life are one 
and the same. That the force by which 
the moral life reaches its highest level, 
where it merits the name of divine, is 
the force of universal love. That a man 
moved by this passion can never feel that 
his task is done so long as any of humanity 
is left in pain and ignorance and sin. 
Finally, that love has a genuine trans- 
forming or regenerating effect in which 
the old divisive will is superseded, and 
men in doing what they themselves most 
want at the same time minister most 
fruitfully to the happiness of mankind.” 

Professor Warmingham considered “The 
Meaning and Function of Ideals in Reli- 
gious Education”. He accepted for this 
purpose a definition of religious educa- 
tion made popular by Dean Walter S. 
Athearn—“the introduction of control 
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into experience in terms of a consciously 
accepted religious ideal’. He asked and 
proposed an answer to four questions. 

First—“What is an ideal?” MHe said: 
“A true ideal is a rational statement of 
something objective, universal, and neces- 
sary. ... It is such a rational articulation 
and statement of whatever is found to be 
universally necessary to complete and 
satisfactory realization in any reasonably 
well-defined area of purposive human en- 
deavor as will elicit the assent and ap- 
proval of all unprejudiced minds every- 
where.” 

Second—‘How does an ideal function 
in life?’ A true ideal consciously held, 
he said, presents the continual lure of 
possible attainment, of “intelligent, crea- 
tive, satisfying self-realization”. Also, 
within the universal demands of the gen- 
eral ideal, there is room for infinitely 
varying forms of creativity. An ideal, 
consciously envisioned and accepted, also 
lays upon one the compelling obligation 
to seek its attainment at any price. And, 
because it does command, while it allures, 
an ideal serves as an instrument of self- 
evaluation and self-control, enabling us to 
remotivate our wills as needed. 

Third—“Is there any fairly conclusive 
Christian ideal?’ The ideal derived from 
the life and sayings of Jesus, said Pro- 
fessor Warmingham, has been stated in 
various ways. He gave this one: : “The 
goal of life is an ever-expanding partner- 
ship with God in moral love, and with 
all who seek to know and love and live 
with Him”. Such a goal is a flying goal, 
an eternal pursuit, an endless achievement. 

Fourth—‘How may children and young 
people be judiciously aided in the appre- 
hension and pursuit of such an ideal?” 
From a re-examination of Jesus’ achieve- 
ment, Professor Warmingham made these 
definite recommendations: 


Christian Only One Structure 


“1, Varied and rich experiences that 
tend to the expansion of one’s nature and 
the cultivation of wisdom and insight. 
2. Intellectual content. A positive taking 
possession of worthy portions of our vast 
inheritance of culture and beauty and 
worth. 3. Drill or practice in positive 
living, the undertaking of projects that 
eall for the exercise of thought, compas- 
sion, moral endeavor, sacrificial self-giv- 
ing, social-mindedness. 4. The successful 
meeting of graded tests under a graduate 
seale of up-tending ideals. 5. Engaging in 
positive worship that is more than mere 
esthetic enjoyment. 6. Living participa- 
tion in a fellowship of faith, where posi- 
tive affirmations are made, great hopes 
expressed, great ventures undertaken and 
earried through. 7. Through all, the prac- 
tice of the presence and partnership of 
God.” 

At the conclusion of Professor Warming- 
ham’s address, Mr. Rutledge made it clear 
that the Sunday School Society was not 
trying to impose any particular type of 
theology or religious experience upon its 
members. He had, for example, profound 
respect for the religious experience of the 
humanists. The Christian ideal is only 
one spiritual structure. One may be just 
as good a Unitarian by being a Buddhist, 
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or a follower of a Chinese religion, or a 
humanist. The important thing is in- 
tegrity of thought and experience. Also, 
when the ancient query came up as to 
whether Unitarians were Christians, Mr. 
Rutledge replied that this was largely a 
local matter. He liked to feel that a de- 
vout Methodist and an out-and-out atheist 
can be members of his congregation. 

The meeting thus declared itself on sex 
education : 

“We believe that sex education should 
have a part in our program. We deplore 
ignorant and bigoted censorship of honest 
and scientific attempts to teach the sex 
side of life. We recommend to our officers 
the preparation of such material as may 
be suitable for our use in teaching this 
subject.” 

Another resolution recommended that 
Unitarian church schools make a united 
effort during the coming year to train 
their children in “interracial sympathy 
and international-mindedness”. Tribute 
was paid to the late Helen B. Pierce, for 
fifty-four years superintendent of the Uni- 
tarian kindergarten and primary church 
school in Leominster, Mass. 
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Various recent publications, the addition 
of “Friendly World” to the Beacon Course, 
the series of articles on the work of the 
church schools in THE RegqistTerR, and 
the primary hymnal being prepared under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
were items in the report of the clerk, Miss 
Lucretia T. Gartrell. Mrs. Anna May 
Peabody, reporting for the Committee on 
Humane Education of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowsbhip for Social Justice described the 
resources and materials for humane edu- 
cation available at the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 

These officers were elected: President, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass. ; 
vice-presidents, Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
Salem, Mass.; Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lexington, Mass.; clerk, Mrs. J. Harry 
Hooper, Hingham, Mass.; treasurer, 
Alfred E. Chase, Lynn, Mass.; directors, 
Miss Helen J. Destemps, Newton Center, 
Mass., Miss Annie M. Filoon, Boston, 
Mass., Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Rev. Blizabeth Padgham, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. Graham P. Spencer, 
Newton Center, Mass. ° 


The Press, by Don C. Seitz 


One of the chief speakers at Unitarian Festival does not see long life 
for capitalist-owned newspapers 


OW OFTEN must an event occur to 

give it real traditions? It depends 
on the event. Tradition is good—until it 
becomes an antique. But the value of cer- 
tain antiques increases, proportionally, 
with their age. 

The Unitarian Festival is a tradition; 
and if it is an antique, its significance in- 
creases with each added year. Wighty- 
eight years ago a group of festive-minded 
Unitarians conceived the notion of re- 
lieving the tedium of a religious confer- 
ence with an event of lighter vein. And 
those in the Unitarian succession, ever 
since, have enjoyed the fruits of their 
wisdom. Please observe the term “fruits.” 

It is a guest occasion, for Unitarian 
ministers and their wives are entertained 
by the laity. Other activities of Anni- 
versary Week may fluctuate as the years 
come and go, but never the Festival. The 
only change observed is in banqueting- 
places. This year the Hotel Statler was 
tried, and not found wanting, when on the 
evening of May 238, Unitarians gathered 
from nearly every place where Unitarians 
have a church. 

Herbert C. Parsons presided, being in- 
troduced by William C. Crawford. No one 
could criticize the speaking program so 
far as the variety of the addresses was 
concerned, or their international charac- 
ter, for India, Hungary and Scotland were 
represented ; and a notable representative 
of the newspaper press of the United 
States was added to complete the quartet. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, speaking of his 
recent visit to India, said that he had dis- 
covered political and religious unrest in 
that country. He showed by personal 
illustration the character of the disturb- 


ances, describing how, in different cities, 
he had found aroused feelings and riot- 
ing, with the rioters resorting to violence. 
“In short”, he said, “we found excitement 
from one end of India to the other. When 
we recall that India numbers 320,000,000 
inhabitants, the result to the world at 
large may be more far-reaching than we 
realize.” 

Dr. Lathrop continued: “Mahatma 
Gandhi has asked for India the kind of 
government given to Australia and the 
Dominion of Canada. Unless the dominion 
status is granted by the end of the 
calendar year, Mr. Gandhi has declared 
that it may be impossible to prevent the 
present unrest from developing into a 
violent expression. In view of that fear, 
all the intelligent world is looking to 
January 1, 1930, with deep anxiety. Will 
the powers that be swing to the left, pre- 
cipitating a crisis that would be felt to 
distant parts of the world? 

“Members of the Brahmo Samaj have 
their political viewpoints as Unitarians do 
in America. Some stand with Gandhi; 
others do not accept his position. We 
must remember that India is a land of 
little country villages. There are 750,000 
of them and only thirty-seven cities of 
any size. The peasants cannot work at 
all during portions of the year, on ac- 
count of intense heat and dryness. We 
understand, now, why Mr. Gandhi advyo- 
eates the spinning-wheel. India is not an 
industrial country in the modern sense. 
But it would seem that spinning-wheels 
could be used with profit by the great 
peasant population.” 

Rey. Gabriel Csiki, who has been on a 
good-will mission from Hungary, said in 


~~ 
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part: “The rainbow is a beautiful symbol 
of hope, indicating that the storm is over. 
As the colors merge into each other, so 
Christian influences combine and revere 
the will of the one God, the beauty of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Each adds some- 
thing to eternal truth, and to the welfare 
of mankind. AJl in the churches are mem- 
bers one of another. We may speak 
different tongues, follow different paths; 
but in the end all come to the same 
Father. No one can say, There is but one 
God and He is our God. Jesus Christ 
taught that for all humanity there is one 
road to heaven. We are living in a com- 
munity of mankind. The time will come 
when the various nations will realize that 
the things which separate them are only 
of secondary importance; while the things 
they all have in common are of vital 
worth.” 

Dr. Csiki concluded with a_ feeling 
tribute to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Unitarian churches in 
America for the liberal manner in which 
they have assisted distressed Transylvania. 

Don C. Seitz, as a noted newspaper man 
“of independent opinions, said, in his ad- 
dress on the press and the public, that he 
felt a peculiar fellowship with Unitarians, 
and could come to them also as a cousin, 
being of Universalist parentage. He paid 
a tribute to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
commending it for its definite, vigorous, 
and independent attitude. 

Mr. Seitz was interested in the recent 
revelations of the water-power trust in 
the purchase. of newspapers. He said it 
was probably true that moneyed interests 
are seeking control of newspapers, but 
doubted if that control meant anything 
more than an investment for financial 
returns. The capitalists are not buying 
unprofitable papers. They make sure be- 
fore purchasing that they will make at 
least ten per cent. on the investment. 
The speaker did not see long life for the 
capitalist-owned newspaper. It seemed to 
him that the paper of the future would 
be community-owned, as public utility cor- 
porations were becoming community- 
owned. Mr. Seitz said, in part: 

“T don’t know of one man in newspaper 
history who started a newspaper with the 
idea of making money. He had in mind 
the duty of taking care of everybody, and 
of controlling political situations. News- 
papers are now being bought by capitalists. 
It is possible they are being bought to 
secure influence. If that is true, we need 
not think of the fact as an imminent peril. 
I have never known a newspaper yet 
which didn’t go downhill rapidly onee it 
was switched off the track it was organ- 
ized to run on. Please remember, also, 
that newspaper editors and reporters are 
not ordinary folk. If they were, they 
would not be in the journalistic under- 
taking. They are not working for the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
In some way or other they get into their 
paper what ought to be got into it; that 
counts for more with them than the 
pay end. 

“What happens to this country, finally, 
rests with the people. Newspapers have 
to fight for their existence, The cultural 
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press, and our better class newspapers, are 
starving to death, while we spend millions 
on popular, lurid weekly magazines of the 
cheap sort. But the situation is not with- 
out its redeeming features. There does 
exist, in the United States, a large body of 
newspaper men who are just as much 
knights-errant as Cervantes in his cell; 
and they are here to stay. They will 
serve their public as they always have.” 

It was of significant interest to Unita- 
rians that Mr. Seitz paid high tribute to 
three great liberal leaders of other days: 
Thomas R. Slicer, Minot J. Savage, and 
John White Chadwick, saying that their 
names should be written in the Unitarian 
Hall of Fame in glowing letters. 

The last speaker, Rev. John Nicol Mark, 
informed the audience that he had been 
instructed to tell stories for nine minutes, 
and make a serious address of one minute. 
He went on, religiously, to follow instruc- 
tions. He related a number of anecdotes 
of a Scotch flavor, with a fine sense of 
their humorous setting, and with a true 
appreciation of Scottish wit. His serious 
remarks he confined to observations fol- 
lowing Anniversary Week. He said: “In 
these meetings we have cleared our brains, 
and got enthusiasm. Now, we will go 
home and close our churches for the sum- 
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mer. It might be well to consider holding 
these conferences in September or October, 
before the work of the year actually 
begins. I have listened to the right and 
left wings of this church. Why not sug- 
gest to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion that certain research departments be 
established to investigate problems of a 
controversial nature, giving the rest of us 
time to proclaim the truths of spirit re- 
ality? The people in our parishes are 
waiting for a proclamation of high moral 
and spiritual ideals. Let us refer contro- 
versy to those who are experts, while those 
of us who remain go about an interpreta- 
tion of the truth. 

“One may observe a certain definite in- 
clination on the part of too many to criti- 
cize those who are trying to play the game 
the best they can. Some are sitting in the 
seat of the scornful. The severest critic 
is liable to be the one who contributes 
nothing. Give us personal service; give 
us interest in place of killing indifference, 
and we will solve all your problems for 
you. A new church year has already com- 
menced. Make this a_ reconsecration 
meeting; and then go home and spend the 
time formerly spent in criticizing from 
the side-lines, in going onto the field and 
playing the game yourself.” 


Good Will and Good Works 


Lend a Hand Society in annual meeting sends message 
to Welsh children 


HIS YEAR’S annual meeting of the 

Lend a Hand Society, coming regularly 
on the Saturday before Anniversary Week 
in Boston, Mass., was held May 18, which 
is “Good Will Day,’ the anniversary of 
the first Hague Peace Conference, a cause 
to which the founder of the Society, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, was devoted during 
his last years. Speaking of this coinci- 
dence, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, the presi- 
dent, read the annual good-will message 
which the children of Wales were broad- 
casting that day. The meeting voted to 
send a suitable reply to this message. 

The principal address at the meeting 
was delivered by President Daniel L. 
Marsh of Boston University, on “The 
Marks of True Greatness.” 

The executive secretary, Miss Annie 
Florence Brown, began her report with 
the statement that the Society is the union 
of the Lend a Hand Clubs, together with 
the subscribers to the work; that a Lend 
a Hand Club is any group of boys and 
girls, men and women, of whatever age, 
race, or creed, who come together for un- 
selfish interests and adopt and live up to 
the Lend a Hand mottoes: 


Look up and not down. 

Look forward and not back. 
Look out and not in. 

Lend a hand. 


Working under these fundamental prin- 
ciples of Faith, Hope, and Love naturally 
develops loyalty, responsibility, unselfish- 
ness, and thus normal growth into the life 
of the community. 

It was reported that twelve new Lend a 
Hand Clubs were formed in Massachu- 


setts, Washington, Ohio, and the District 
of Columbia; ninety-seven appeals from 
twenty-five social agencies were answered 
for eye-glasses, dental plates, special 
shoes, surgical appliances, clothing, food; 
that through the sewing department a 
number of women were helped to maintain 
independence; that 2,243 garments were 
donated, including 1,770 infants’ garments, 
which were distributed through social 
service agencies. The fund for outings and 
convalescent care gave sixty-six persons 
vacations and care, and the Frances 
Hathaway Kimball Fund for tired mothers 
gave needed rest to nineteen mothers. To 
the Near East Relief $148 was contributed 
as a final gift, making the total amount 
$1,923 to this great charity; for West 
Indies and Florida hurricane relief, 
$389.50. Seventy-eight Friendship School 
Bags have been sent the children of Mexico. 
At Christmas, 893 toys, games, dolls, and 
other gifts were distributed, besides 
Christmas dinners and other good cheer. 

For Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s work in 
Labrador, the Clubs replenished the Lend 
a Hand medicine case with drugs and in- 
struments, and warm garments were sent 
as well as phonograph records, books, and 
toys for Christmas. The Clubs are now 
raising $500 to outfit the Lend a Hand 
Dispensary on the “Maraval,’” Dr. Gren- 
fell’s new boat, on which he is to sail 
June 22 for Labrador. 

The Lend a Hand Book Mission has sent 
809 boxes, containing 16,601 books, besides 
magazines and other material, to public 
libraries, schools, and prisons in thirteen 
Southern States, to Maine, to the Grenfell 
Mission, and to institutions near Boston. 


we 
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To illustrate the work of Lend a Hand 
Clubs, brief reports were made by Miss 
Isabel Boyd, Clerk of the Needham, Mass., 
group, and Miss Mabel L. White, treasurer 
of All Souls Lend a Hand Club of Wash- 
ington, D.C. A dialogue hinting what 
Clubs of boys and girls do was given by 
Edith Gaskin of the Lend a Hand Club of 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., and 
Richard Huebener of the Lindbergh Club 
of the same church. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Christopher R. Eliot; vice- 
presidents, Henry R. Scott, Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold; clerk, Miss Anna Hall; treas- 
urer, James D. Gordon; directors, Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Henry R. Scott, 
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James D. Gordon, Miss Anna Hall, Miss 
Blanche L. Merritt, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
Mrs. Henry C. Davis, Jr., Walter W. Sim- 
mons, Mrs. George S. Fuller, Rev. Sidney 
Lovett, Waitstill H. Sharp, Cornelius A. 
Parker ; nominating committee, Mrs. Mary 
W. Ferguson, Roy M. Cushman, Mrs. John 
T. Slade. 

The report of the treasurer, James D. 
Gordon, showed total receipts during the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1929, including 
balance at the beginning of the year, of 
$19,762.95 and total disbursements of 
$15,067.63, leaving balance on hand of 
trust funds $3,666.68 and of general funds 
$1,028.64. The Hale Endowment fund 
amounts to $84,946.46. 


Sara Comins Will Lead Student Work 


Under Auspices Unitarian Agencies 


HEH Joint Student Committee, which 

represents five of the central organiza- 
tions of the Unitarian fellowship, has ap- 
pointed Miss Sara Comins of Boston as its 
executive secretary, and Miss Comins will 
begin October 1 to give her entire time to 
the development of student work under the 
auspices of that committee. Emphasis will 
be laid upon conferences and survey work. 
She will arrange conferences for students 
and student workers and attend confer- 
ences of other denominations for those 
doing similar work. 

The co-operating organizations which are 
represented on the Joint Student Commit- 
tee, with their representatives, are: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt; General Alliance, Miss Evelyn 
Sears; Laymen’s League, Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall; Young People’s Religious Union, 
Miss Ruth Twiss; Ministerial Union, Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings. Edward P. Furber 
is chairman. Appropriations have been 
made by the first four of these organiza- 
tions to finance this new work, and a por- 
tion of the income from the Billings Lec- 
tureship Fund has been set aside by the 
American Unitarian Association Board for 
speakers to be selected by the committee 
to be sent to places for which Miss Comins 
will arrange. 

The plan for a full-time executive secre- 
tary has been discussed for a number of 
years and the need has been voiced fre- 
quently by those in the field. The venture 
is an experiment and suggestions will be 
welcomed. 

Miss Comins sails from San Francisco, 
July 5, for a summer in Japan, Korea, 
and other places in the Orient, where she 
will travel with a former college friend 
who has been a teacher in Kobe College. 
Before she leaves she will submit to the 
committee a comprehensive plan of work 
for the coming year. 

The Joint Student Committee conducted 
two successful student conferences last 
year, for New England and the Metro- 
politan District. Miss Comins expects to 
arrange for similar gatherings this year, 
with conferences in the Middle West and 
Southern California, also. The first, it is 
expected, will be for the churches of the 
Metropolitan district. Miss Comins will 
have an office at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


and she will spend much time in the field. 

Miss Comins concluded her duties as 
executive secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, June 5. Following the 
last board meeting of the year, held May 
1, Miss Comins was given a genuine sur- 
prise by the board members, a number of 
young people active in the work in Greater 
Boston, and some of the older people in- 
terested in young people’s activities. She 
was invited to the reception floor of the 
Unitarian Building, where an informal 
evening was spent, with songs written for 
the occasion. Letters were read from Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, and others, 
and telegrams came from friends at a dis- 
tance. Miss Comins was presented with 
a life membership in the Y. P. R. U., a 
framed picture taken at Star Island, and 
gifts of gold and flowers. 

That Miss Comins is held in high esteem 
by the young people is indicated by the 
following resolution passed at the annual 
meeting of the Y. P. R. U.: 

“Be it resolved: That the Young People’s 
Religious Union at its thirty-third annual 
meeting expresses its heartfelt gratitude 
to Sara Comins for her devotion and 
loyalty as its executive secretary, and for 
her particular service in winning and 
keeping the affection and confidence of its 
many members.” 

Miss Comins was chosen for her new 
post, the chairman, Mr. Furber, states, be- 
cause of her pre-eminently satisfactory 
work for the committee in connection with 
the conferences which were held last year, 
for her success while she was with the 
Y. P. R. U., in dealing with both ministers 
and the laity, and for her thorough under- 
standing of and wide acquaintance with 
the young people of the denomination. 

“The ultimate purpose of this program’, 
Mr. Furber explains, “is to be of service 
to our Unitarian young people during their 
years in college and to place the convic- 
tions and ideals of our Unitarian attitude 
within the reach of the many students who 
are questioning the soundness and value 
of their former religion or of any religion 
at all. It is they who will give our pres- 
ent church and the church of the future 
increasing strength.” 

Miss Comins was born and her child- 
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hood was spent in Concord, N.H., but her 
home has been in Ashmont, Mass., for 
some years. She graduated at Smith Col- 
lege in 1915. Her first interest in the 
Y. P. R. U. came through Miss Adeline 
Pfleghaar, then executive secretary, whom 
she offered to assist. She was executive 
secretary in 1922 of the “Campaign by and 
with young people”, which continued over 
a year. When Miss Margaret Aborn re- 
signed as executive secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. in 1923, Miss Comins succeeded 
her. During these seven years she has 
visited the Pacific Coast and the South; 
she has gone North to Montreal, Canada, 
and to the Mid-Atlantic and Mid-Western 
sections and New England. In 1925 she 
spent nine weeks in Chicago. Miss Comins 
has a large acquaintance among young 
people. At Star Island she has met them 
from all over the country. She has been 
in a pulpit usually on Young People’s 
Sunday. 

Miss Comins has succeeded Miss Evelyn 
Sears’as chairman of the College Centers 
Committee of the General Alliance and is 
a member of its Founders’ Fund Commit- 
tee. For several years she has been secre- 
tary of the Isles of Shoals Association, 
which arranges the Star Island confer- 
ences and she was chairman of the Shoals 
General Conference last season. She has 
served the Unitarian Social Service Coun- 
cil as secretary and director. Miss Comins 
is a member of the College Club of Boston 
and of the Smith Alumnez Association. 


$10,000 Added to Endowment 
of First Parish in Brookline 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Brookline, 
Mass., the treasurer’s report showed a 
healthy financial condition with a substan- 
tial balance on hand. The endowments 
of the parish increased $10,000 during the 
year; $5,000 of this was a bequest from 
Mrs. William O. Comstock, which is 
known as the Madeleine::B. Comstock 
Fund. There was also a bequest of $3,000 
from Mrs. John G. Mitchell, which was 
added to the endowment fund. This fund 
was also increased by reinvesting part of 
the income and by another gift. 

Rey. Abbot Peterson, the minister, in 
his annual report, spoke of his work in 
following up the church census taken last 
autumn. The following officers were 
chosen: Clerk, Gorham Dana; treasurer, 
Arthur M. Morse; auditor, Orrin M. Wood; 
new members of the Parish Committee, 
Edward W. Atkinson, Harold Bradford, 
Miss Marion Cutler. 


To Restore Interior at Kennebunk 


The First Parish Church, Unitarian, in 
Kennebunk, Maine, voted at its annual 
meeting to restore the decorations of the 
auditorium as they were a century ago. 
The work will be in charge of Elliot 
Rogers, Homer T. Waterhouse, and the 
assessors. Howard L. Burr was elected 
moderator and auditor; Judge Harold H. 
Bourne, clerk; Dr. D. M. Small, Chester 
C. Tuttle, and Norris P. Eveleth, asses- 
sors; Albert W. Meserve, treasurer; Mrs. 
Mary R. M. Ross and Mrs. Joseph Dane, 
librarians. - 
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Proctor’s Ten Principles 


Headmaster Wetherell thrills his hearers at the annual dinner of the 
Academy’s sons and daughters, May 22 


O UNDERSTAND the recent marked 

advance in enrollment and prestige 
made at Proctor Academy, one must under- 
stand the ideals that animate its policy 
and program; and to understand these 
ideals one must know something about 
present-day “progressive” education. One 
must understand, too, that “progressive” 
in this connection is not a vague descrip- 
tive term, but the designation of a well- 
defined type of child-centered, creative 
education. : 

Proctor’s headmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, 
described ten principles of progressive edu- 
cation at the annual banquet given by the 
trustees and alumni of Proctor to the gradu- 
ating class, in Boston, Mass., May 24 of 
Anniversary Week. In so doing he de- 
scribed the kind of school which he would 
like to make of Proctor. Discerning 
hearers were thrilled at the vision of 
Proctor becoming this kind of school, such 
a school as one would expect Unitarians 
to foster and develop. 

Harlier in the Week, on May 21, a large 
number of Unitarian ministers accepted 
the invitation of the Academy to a dinner 
given to them, at which Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass., president of 
the trustees, presided, and Dr. Bugene R. 
Shippen of Boston gave the reasons why 
he had sent his son to Proctor. 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
Proctor as a Unitarian school. The toast- 
master at the banquet and a trustee of 
Proctor, Charles S. Stone of Andover, 
N.H., recalled the twenty-three founders 
of the Unitarian Educational Society, 
which for so many years sponsored the 
school. All of these men and women have 
passed on, and the company stood in 
silence in grateful remembrance of their 
service. By reason of the new hopeful 
outlook for Proctor and the‘ enthusiasm 
manifest at this fiftieth anniversary 
banquet, Mr. Stone at the close made 
formal request to serve as toastmaster at 
the one-hundredth anniversary banquet. 

John S. Chase of Brockton, Mass., presi- 
dent of the senior class and editor of the 
year book, spoke for the graduates of this 
year, announcing the commencement events, 
June 14, and calling attention to the forth- 
coming publication of the year book. 
Donald F. Quimby, class of 1932, captain of 
the football team for the next year, rep- 
resented the undergraduates. He de- 
seribed recreational and sport features of 
the school, recalling the 100 per cent. vic- 
torious baseball team, the first participa- 
tion of the track team in the inter- 
scholastic meet at Harvard, and the or- 
ganization of the Glee Club and _ the 
orchestra. 

The next speaker was Greeley 8S. Curtis 
of Boston, a trustee. He declared that 
the only thing worth remembering about a 
person is his ideals. A man should be 
taken at his best, judged by his best. 
One achieves his best when he is so judged, 
when he is aware of confidence reposed in 


him. Miss Grace McAuslan of Providence, 
R.I. graduate of Proctor, Class of 1923, 
and of Brown University, Class of 1928, in- 
terested the company by her account of 
experiences in teaching during the past 
year at Decoy, Ky., in the mountain region. 
The job of the teacher in these isolated 
regions, said Miss McAuslan, is to rouse 
the people to discontent with their life 
and to inspire them to help themselves. 

Proctor’s double male quartet rendered 
several selections of Southern songs dur- 
ing the evening, and were enthusiastically 
received. 

At the outset of his address, Mr. 
Wetherell paid tribute to Mrs. Wetherell 
for her work with the students, declaring 
that of the two she was “seventy-five per- 
cent. of the team”. Proctor, he said, pur- 
poses to be a progressive school, without 
losing sight of the fundamentals or resort- 
ing to fads. The central aim is develop- 
ment of character. For achieving this 
aim, Proctor has six particular assets: 
smaller classes, greater freedom, flexibility 
of program, group projects, student self- 
government, and close co-operation with 
the home. The achievement of character, 
which is “the sum total of our habits”, is 
put before the acquisition of mere knowl- 
edge, the Headmaster declared. 

Mr. Wetherell then set forth ten prin- 
ciples of what to-day is known as “pro- 
gressive education”. Practically all of 
these are operative in the work of Proctor 
in more or less degree; all of them the 
Headmaster feels, should ultimately domi- 
nate all of the work at Andover, Lower 
School, Junior School, and the Academy 
Proper. 

The first principle is health—hand work 
to balance head work, supervision of 
athletics for all the students, the promo- 
tion of athletics for the development of the 
body, not for the “glory of the school’. 
There are no “tramp” or paid athletes at 
Proctor, Mr. Wetherell said. In this con- 
nection he pointed out the service rendered 
by the school nurse and the need for a 
well-equipped infirmary and a _ physical 
director who is also a psychiatrist. 

Second, there is the principle of “learn- 
ing by doing”, letting the hands aid the 
brain. The demonstration of this at 
Proctor is in the practical arts department, 
some of the products of which were. on 
display at 25 Beacon Street during Anni- 
versary Week. The boys in the practical 
arts department are to make the lighting 
fixtures for the new parish house of the 
Unitarian Church in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Mr. Wetherell announced. This is 
an important principle in the vocational 
guidance that must be done in any sec- 
ondary school, from which many of the 
students will not go to college, but directly 
into their life work. 

The third principle is the transforma- 
tion of exterior into interior compulsions. 
This means the inculeation of such atti- 
tudes and ideals that the boys and girls 
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will wish to control themselves because of 
their ideals of what is proper and neces- 
sary for the sake of the group. Mr. 
Wetherell expressed his increasing ap- 
proval of the Dalton project plan; he told 
how the sense of beauty was being de- 
veloped in Proctor students through their 
conduct of the candlelight service in the 
chapel. Thinking, when it is a matter of 
‘Interior compulsion’, is “finding out 
something from an impulse that is within 
you and that makes a demand upon you”. 

Fourth, progressive education means 
adapting the curriculum to the individual 
child, fitting the curriculum to the child— 
not the child to the curriculum. There is 
danger in over-standardization, for “the 
progress of humanity consists in variation 
forward, not in repetition of a type’. The 
development of personality has precedence 
over curriculum. 

The fifth principle is the development of 
group consciousness and social-mindeduness, 
learning to give rather than to get. The 
work of the Blue and White Clubs in 
Proctor and the winning by a Proctor 
student, Miss Caroline Welch, of the first 
award at the New Hampshire State speak- 
ing contest under the auspices of the 
Friends’ Service Committee in the inter- 
ests of international good will, were cited 
by Mr. Wetherell as examples of how 
young men and women learn to do things 
together. 

“Abundant opportunity for creative ex- 
pression” is a sixth feature of the new edu- 
eation. This involves pioneering, taking 
chances, freedom “to be most deeply and 
truly ourselves; freedom to think, to ex- 
press, to differ, to act along lines of one’s 
genius”. Opportunity of this kind at 
Proctor has come in such ways as the 
creative method by which the Junior 
School has studied Japan during the past 
year, and the work of the orchestra and 
the singing groups. 

Seventh, progressive education leads 
every boy and girl to acquire the control 
of the tools of learning rather than merely 
the fact. He learns how to use the library 
and the encyclopedia—how to study. The 
last mentioned constitutes a standing diffi- 
culty in education. There is a chance to 
experiment in ways and means of teaching 
youth how to study. 

Joy in work is an eighth feature for 
which progressive education strives. This 
comes through encouraging creative ex- 
pression, through leading the student to 
the satisfaction of accomplishment, through 
a co-operative ‘“‘fifty-fifty” relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 

Abolishing the tyranny of marks and 
examinations is a ninth principle. Under 
this method a student simply passes or 
fails. But this system cannot be abolished 
so long as schools are slaves to the col- 
leges and to the people who want reports, 
statistics. Speaking of the injudiciousness 
of present-day marking systems, Mr. 
Wetherell quoted Cobb’s statement that 
“the average-minded boy or girl handles 
the recitation as an adult handles a poker 
game, giving a false impression, if possible, 
concerning his or her actual state of 
knowledge of the subject-matter at hand; 
skillfully specious—shrewdly studying the 
teacher for any personality factor which 
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he can use to further his chief need—that 
of obtaining good marks”. 

Tenth, a teacher in a progressive school 
is a leader and guide, not a taskmaster. 
The teacher is the second most important 
factor in a school; the pupil is the first. 
The boys and girls are the school. It is 
the personality of the teacher that counts 
in awakening the creative powers of the 
boy or girl. 

Mr. Wetherell expressed the hope that 
some day the secondary schools would be 
free of the domination of the colleges, 
when each elementary school, each second- 
ary school, each college would make its 
own curriculum the curriculum best suited 
to carry out its own distinctive educational 
purpose. 

Of progressive education, Headmaster 
Wetherell declared in conclusion: 

“Tt is a spiritual effort, a habit of daily 
living in an environment conducive to 
nobility of soul, a challenge to send boys 
and girls out into larger opportunities, 
equipped as thinking men and women, free, 
earnest, responsible, serviceable, joyous 
individuals, ready to play the game of life 
at its best.” 


Tuckerman School 


Diplomas for two graduates, and an 
address by Rev. H. G. Arnold 


The closing exercises of the Tuckerman 
School took place on Thursday noon, May 
16, in the Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
The graduating address was made by Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold on “The Art of Living’, 
which he treated from the point of view 
of beauty in life, taking this up specifically 
in music and in art, in literature, arguing 
from Plato’s hypothesis that truth is 
beauty. 

The address was preceded by a brief 
service of worship conducted by Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, who made an inspiring 
invocation and prayer. Diplomas were 
awarded by the president of the School, 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher, to Miss Elsie 
Barnard of Norwell, Mass., and Mrs. 
Carolyn T. Hartwell of Waltham, Mass. 
The benediction was pronounced by Rey. 
Dr. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest, Hungary, 
who was a guest of the School. Following 
the graduation, the graduates, the faculty, 
friends of the School, and students enjoyed 
a social hour at luncheon in the new 
parish hall. 

The usual public meeting of the School, 
presided over by President Swisher, was 
held at King’s Chapel on Monday after- 
noon of Anniversary Week. There was an 
inspiring address by Carl B. Wetherell of 
Proctor Academy on “Ideals for Leaders 
and Teachers in Religious Education’. 
Two students spoke, Miss Elsie Barnard, 
who had just graduated, and Miss Rosa- 
mond L. Lang of Worcester, Mass., who 
has just completed her first year’s work. 
Mrs. Josie H. Tolles, one of the graduates, 
has been in the field the past year, serving 
at the church in Winchendon, Mass., and 


doing not only her own work but prac- 


tically also that of the minister, who has 
been incapacitated by illness. The dean, 
as usual, gave an outline of the curriculum 
and explained the plan to expand the 
course from two years to three years. She 
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also told of the determination to extend 
the school year a month, having the 
graduation in June instead of May. 

The annual meeting of the Guild of 
Parish Workers was held Monday evening 
at the Bulfinch Place Church with Miss 
Katherine Stokes and Miss Edith L. Jones 
as hostesses. The president, Mrs. Emma 
C. Needham, presided. The business meet 
ing preceded the dinner, after which Mrs. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., gave 
a most interesting talk on the “New Disci- 
pline’. Reports were given by members 
in the field doing parish assistant Work— 
by Miss Anna Brooks Carter of Worcester, 
Mass., Mrs. Josie H. Tolles of Winchendon, 
Mass., and Miss D. Louise Henderson of 
All Souls Church, New York City. Mrs. 
Carolyn T. Hartwell conducted the devo- 
tional service. The new officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. Emma C. Need- 
ham, president ; Miss Edith L. Jones, vice- 
president ; Miss Lena M. Wallis, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Tuckerman School Association 
luncheon was held on Friday, May 24, at 
the Twentieth Century Club, attended by 
interested alumne and friends. The speak- 
ing was unusually good. Miss Filoon, the 
president of the Association, presided. 
The annual business meeting preceded the 
speakers, who were as follows: Dr. Kir- 
sopp Lake, Winn Professor of Church 
History of Harvard University; Carl B. 
Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor Acad- 
emy; Miss Elizabeth Hall of Smith Col- 
lege; Mrs. Clara T. Guild, former dean of 
the Tuckerman School; Rey. Walter S. 
Swisher, president of the School; Mrs. 
Carolyn T. Hartwell, graduate of the 
Class of 1929, and Dean Harriet HB. 
Johnson. 


$5,000 Each for Churches 
in Miss Fanny Osgood’s Will 


Bequests of $5,000 each to the Hopedale, 
Mass., Unitarian Parish and to Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., are con- 
tained in the will of Miss Fanny C. Os- 
good, who died May 38 at Hopedale. She 
was the president of the Massachusetts 
Women’s Golf Association and was three 
times women’s Wastern gold champion. 
She was instrumental in organizing the 
Milford-Hopedale-Mendon District Nursing 
Association, which was also remembered 
in her will by a $5,000 bequest. Residing 
for most of the time in either Hopedale 
or Boston, she was interested in both the 
Hopedale church and the Arlington Street 
Church, and the ministers of these two 
parishes, Rev. JB. H. Tegarden and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, respectively, officiated at 
her funeral service. 


New Calendar at Evanston 


Artistic printing and the inclusion of 
short and thoughtful utterances on liberal 
religion, in addition to the usual parish 
information, characterize Fellowship, the 
new bulletin of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Evanston, ll. The front cover 
is admirably utilized in that it contains 
a brief sentiment, well displayed, and an 
announcement of fortheoming sermons. 
The calendar is issued monthly. 
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Ministers’ Wives 


Entertained by Mrs. Louis C. Cornish at 
supper, with reception and 
business session 

Especial interest centered this year about 
the hospitality extended by Mrs. Louis C. 
Cornish to the wives of the ministers in the 
Fellowship. Approximately 120 wives as- 
sembled late Wednesday afternoon, in the 
new parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church, for a reception and social hour, fol- 
lowed by supper. The occasion gave oppor- 
tunity for a reception for brides, recent 
brides, wives newly in the Fellowship, and 
those who have recently come into the 
neighborhood of Boston. The new brides 
in the receiving line were Mrs. Cornelius 
Heyn of Scituate, Mrs. Ransom F. Carver 
of Billerica, Mrs. Miles Hanson, Jr., of 
Weston, and Mrs. Robert T. Weston of 
East Lexington, all in Massachusetts. 
Brides of two years were Mrs. Norman D. 
Fletcher of Haverhill and Mrs. Edward 
W. McGlenen of Westboro, Mass. Those 
included among wives newly in the neigh- 
borhood or Fellowship were Mrs. Payson 
Miller, Waverley; Mrs. Raymond H. 
Palmer, Lynn; Mrs. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
Stoneham; Mrs. Ray S. Hubbard, Brain- 
tree; Mrs. Richard A. Day, Templeton; 
Mrs. Ralph H. Bailey, Cambridge, all in 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Cornish and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper 
were re-elected, respectively, to the offices 
of president and secretary-treasurer of the 
Ministers’ Wives. The Executive Commit- 
tee consists of Mrs. Frederic J. Gauld of 
Cohasset, Mass.; Mrs. Frederick L. Weis 
of Lancaster, Mass.; Mrs. William lL. 
Walsh of Holyoke, Mass., and Mrs. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., was re-elected chairman of the Tuck 
Parsonage furnishing committee, and her 
associates are Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine of 
Brookline, Mrs. Robert W. Jones of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mrs. 
Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, Mrs. 
Dilworth Lupton, and Robert:J. Raible of 
Peterboro, N.H. 

Announcement was made of the gift of 
$200 for furnishings for the parsonage 
living room by the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. The committee reported re- 
ceipts of $503 for other furnishings. The 
furnishing of the living room wa’s turned 
over to the Y. P. R. U., it was stated, and 
will be done by a committee composed of 
the chairmen of the last five Star Island 
conferences of the Y. P. R. U., in co-opera- 
tion with the ministers’ wives. The $200 
appropriation for this use was made from 
profits from recent Shoals conferences 
which had been set aside by the young 
people for some special Shoals use. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—At the annual 
meeting, the following persons were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year on the 
Board of Trustees: President, Philip 
L. Caldwell; vice-president, Eugene B. 
Lawrence; secretary, David T. Whiton; 
treasurer, George W. Berry; Mrs. James 
H. Bennett, Mrs. George W. Berry, James 
A. Glass. The treasurer reported all bills 
paid, and the Alliance, as usual, sub- 
mitted a most satisfactory financial report 
as evidence of a successful year. 
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League Appoints Arthur Bartlett to 


Important Administrative Office 


With much experience, will succeed Kenneth McDougall 


TN aaear BARTLETT of Marblehead, 
Mass., has been appointed administra- 
tive vice-president and secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, to succeed 
Kenneth McDougall, whose retirement was 
announced at the recent May meeting of 
the League’s Council. Mr. Bartlett en- 
tered upon his new duties June 1. 

Mr. Bartlett has served the League, the 
denomination, and his local parish in 
Marblehead in many capacities. He was 
New England secretary of the League 
from September, 1923, to June, 1926, when 
the New England and other regional secre- 
taryships of the League were discontinued. 
During the first year of his district work 
he organized several new chapters in New 
England. Since last autumn, he has de- 
voted part of his time to field work in 
New England and has managed several 
of the preaching missions of the League, 
both during and after the period of his 
secretaryship, and last January he had 
charge of the Greater Boston Mission. He 
is president of the Essex Conference and 
has spoken before district conferences. 

In Marblehead, Mr. Bartlett has served 
at three different times as superintendent 
of the church school. He was the first 
president of the Marblehead chapter of the 
League. For six years he was president 
of the Board of Trustees. When, in 1910, 
a new form of church government was in- 
stituted, Mr. Bartlett was chosen president 
of the new board, continuing in this place 
from 1911 to 1917. He is treasurer of the 
church. Mr. Bartlett assisted Robert Coll- 
yer in the ceremony of the laying of the 
corner stone of the present church build- 
ing in 1911. 

Mr. Bartlett has also taken keen interest 
in civic affairs of his town. He has served 
continuously as moderator of the town 
since his first election in 1923. He was 
born and reared in Marblehead. He is 
married, and has one daughter, Katherine, 
who graduates this year from the College 
of Liberal Arts of Boston University. He 
has also been active in Masonry. He is 
a descendant of Parson Bartlett, eight- 
eenth-century pastor of the Marblehead 
church. 

As administrative vice-president, Mr. 
Bartlett will direct the preaching mis- 
sions, the church school institutes, and the 
chapter conventions ; he will visit, address, 
and otherwise advise with the local chap- 
ters in their problems; and he will co- 
operate with the other denominational 
organizations for the promotion of the 
common interests of the Fellowship. One 
of his important duties will be to serve 
as mission secretary with Dr. Horace 
Westwood, mission preacher. The study 
of League chapter programs, to encourage 
greater interest among laymen in the re- 
ligious, social, and economic questions of 
the day, will be another duty. 

Mr. Bartlett brings to this position not 
only experience in the work of the church 


but wide acquaintance in denominational 
circles. He is an able executive, possess- 
ing the faculty of getting projects carried 
through simply with despatch, and with 
the co-operation of his colleagues. 

The personnel of the League headquar- 
ters remains otherwise the same. Percy 
W. Gardner, Henry D. Sharpe, and John 
A. Cave, as noted in Tur Recister of 
May 30, were re-elected president, treas- 
urer, and assistant-treasurer, respectively. 
Ival McPeak continues as publicity secre- 
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tary of the League. Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh is office secretary. William S. Stone 
of Braintree, Mass., formerly president of 
the Taunton, Mass., chapter, and now head 
of the Braintree chapter, is a volunteer 
worker at the central office, having been 
for the past several months engaged in 
revising and adding to the headquarters 
list of available chapter speakers. 


Take Final Steps in Merger 
of Churches in Springfield 


Votes providing for the final legal and 
financial steps for the union of the First 
Universalist Society (St. Paul’s Church) 
and the Third Congregational Society, 
Unitarian (Church of the Unity), of 
Springfield, Mass., were passed at the 
annual meetings of these societies held 
April 4. The united society is to be fellow- 
shipped with both the American Unitarian 
Association and the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention and is to make contri- 
butions to the work of both these organi- 
zations. Certain trust funds held by the 
Universalist Society are to be transferred 
to the Massachusetts Convention, and the 
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united society will donate $500 out of the 
amount received from the sale of Univer- 
salist property to the Clara Barton Home 
at North Oxford, Mass., and $1,000 to the 
Universalist Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., both to be known as memo- 
rials of St. Paul’s Church of Springfield, 
Mass. The real estate and personal prop- 
erty of the Universalist Society are trans- 
ferred to the Third Congregational Society. 

Members of the Standing Committee of 
the united society elected were: Mrs. BE. O. 
Clark, Miss Grace C. Jordan, Mrs. Guy 
Kirkham, Mrs. O. H. Dickinson, Mrs. 
Austin H. Pease, Clarence A. Burt, Joseph 
W. Classie, John Barnard, Dr. Harry M. 
Gilbert, Richard H. Hunt, E. J. Hoskins, 
EH. H. Pinney, E. BE. Thompson, Frederick 
G. Wooden, and Raymond B. Shattuck; 
treasurer, ex officio. Raymond B. Shat- 
tuck was elected treasurer; Robert W. 
Rosenberg, assistant treasurer; Harry B. 
Hopson, auditor; and Dr. John Mac- 
Duffie, clerk. 


N. J. Associate Alliance 


Aids church advertising, work for blind, 
Swansboro—The meeting at 
Elizabeth 

The generous co-operation of the New 
Jersey Alliance branches with the work 
of the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind was one of the gratifying items in 
reports at the New Jersey Associate Alli- 
ance meeting in Elizabeth, N.J., April 19. 
This Alliance made a subscription toward 
the cost of the newspaper advertising 
being done by the Metropolitan Conference 
Churches, and at the Elizabeth meeting a 
collection was taken for Southern work. 

Rey. Kenneth C. Walker of Hollis, L.1., 
and the Conference headquarters told of 
the results of this: advertising in an ad- 
dress on “The Future of Unitarianism 
in the Metropolitan Area,” saying that, 
although there are 4,000 Unitarians in 
this area, the goal is 100,000. 

The minister, said Mr. Walker, is, in a 
sense, the head of a research organization ; 
his chief resources are a free mind and 
study. We should prevent as much in- 
terruption as possible. Don’t ask him to 
be a janitor. Help his library grow; books 
are expensive. Do all possible to develop 
the minister’s spiritual life. We need to 
make our church more like a business 
enterprise. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, formerly presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, was the 
speaker of the day on “The Art of Living.” 

She declared that living is an art, quite 
as much as music, sculpture, and painting! 
are arts, and worthy living is the greatest 
art of all. She believes it to be highly 
important that men and women have a 
definite objective, for without this their 
interests will be scattered and their lives 
less useful. For this journey through life, 
let us pack in our kit courage, endurance, 
love, a sense of humor, and work. Live 
a full life, founde@ on religion, which is 
an important factor, helping one over the 
hard places, making one cheerful, and 
adding to the capacity for useful service 
in the world. 

Mrs. Maurice K. Stevens was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer for two years. 
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26 Ministers Welcomed 


Unusually large company received into 
Fellowship—Memorial by Dr. 
W. I. Lawrance 

Following custom, the morning prayer 
service in King’s Chapel during Anniver- 
sary Week was given up one morning to 
a service of commemoration for those min- 
isters who have died during the year, of 
whom there were nine. Communion serv- 
ice conducted by Dr. John GC. Perkins of 
King’s Chapel followed the memorial sery- 
ice. Ministers who have joined the Fel- 
lowship in the past year were welcomed 
the previous morning. The list of new 
ministers indicates a rapidly growing tend- 
ency toward dual fellowship, especially 
between the Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations. 

At the memorial service conducted by 
Dr. William I. Lawrance for ministers 
who have died during the year, the follow- 
ing names were read: Rev. John Baltzly, 
who died August 11, 1928; Rev. Charles 
Florian Elliott, June 17, 1928; Rev. 
Nicholas Hmery Boyd, September 19, 1928; 


_ Rey. George Edgar Hathaway, October 25, 


1928; Rev. Arthur Warren Littlefield, De- 
cember, 1928; Rey. L. Walter Mason, D.D., 
January 1, 1929; Rev. Frederick Marsh 
Bennett, December 21, 1928; Rey. William 
H. Gardner, Ph.D., January 30, 1929; Rev. 
John Dumont Reid, April 25, 1929. 

Ministers welcomed into the Fellowship 
at King’s Chapel on Wednesday, May 22, 
at a service conducted by Rey. Charles T. 
Billings of Bolton, Mass., were the follow- 
ing. The list includes the denomination 
from which the minister came, his theo- 
logical training, and the church over which 
he is settled. Alfred Walters Hobart, Uni- 
tarian, graduate of Meadville Theological 
School, settled at St. Cloud, Minn.; Payson 
Miller, from the Mennonites, graduate of 
Harvard University, settled at Waverley, 
Mass.; Wesley Goodson Nicholson, from 
the Congregationalists, graduate of Har- 
vard Theological School, settled at Har- 
vard Street Unitarian Church, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Ransom Fuller Carver, Unitarian, 
graduate of Meadville Theological School 
and the University of Chicago, settled at 
Billerica, Mass. 

Chester Franklin JFicher, Unitarian, 
graduates from Meadville Theological 
School this summer and has accepted a 
call to the church at Amherst, Mass., to 
become effective September 1; Walter 
Elbert Cole, from the Congregationalists, 
graduate of Lawrence College and Chicago 
Theological School, settled over Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill.; Harold 
Parsons Marley, from the Disciples of 
Christ, graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary, settled at Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Frederick L. Carrier, from the Universal- 
ists, graduate of Harvard College and the 
University of California, settled over Unity 
Chureh (Unitarian-Universalist) at Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

R. Lester Mondale, Unitarian, graduate 
of Harvard Theological School, settled 
over the Third Unitarian Society in Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Robert Terry Weston, Unita- 
rian, graduate of the Iliff School of The- 
ology, Denver, Colo., attending Harvard 
Theological School, settled at East Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Clarence Martin Vickland, 
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Unitarian, graduate of the Pacific Unita- 
rian School for the Ministry, settled at 
Fresno, Calif.; Marguerite V. Pohek, Unita- 
rian, graduate of Boston University School 
of Theology, settled at Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., Unitarian, 
graduate of Harvard Theological School, 
settled at Bedford, Mass., from which 
parish he has recently resigned in order 
to accept a call to the church at Needham, 
Mass., effective September 1; Everett 
Moore Baker, from the Congregationalists, 
graduate of Harvard Theological School, 
settled over the Westminster Unitarian 
Church at Providence, R.I.; Hlbridge 
Fernald Stoneham, Unitarian, graduate of 
Harvard Theological School, settled in 
Stoneham, Mass.; Halldor EH. Johnson, 
from the Lutherans, graduate of the 
Lutheran Theological School, Chicago, I11., 
settled over new Unitarian movement at 
Blaine, Wash.; Winfred Rhoades, from the 
Congregationalists, graduate of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, settled over Fed- 
erated Church, Shirley Center, Mass. 
Wayland Lewis Beers, Unitarian, gradu- 
ate of Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University, settled over Univer- 
salist Church in Union Springs, N.Y.; 
Gladys HE. Townsend, from the Baptists, 
graduate of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, engaged in social service work in 
Boston; Arthur Dudley Wildes, Unitarian, 
who will graduate from Harvard Theo- 
logical School this year, not settled at 
present; William Frank Swift, Unitarian, 


graduate of the University of Chicago and | 


Meadville Theological School, at present 
not settled. 

Alfred Storer Cole, graduate Tufts Di- 
vinity School, settled over the Universalist 
Chureh at West Somerville, Mass., who 
holds dual fellowship with Unitarians and 
Universalists to further cement’ the 
friendly relations existing between the two 
fellowships; Albert Wesley Altenbern, 
graduate of Lombard College who also 
attended the University of Chicago, settled 
over the Universalist Chureh in Man- 
chester, N.H., and who holds dual fellow- 
ship; Frank Irving Noyes, graduate of 
Brown University and Harvard Theolog- 
ical School, settled over the Congrega- 
tional Church at Manomet, Mass., who 
holds dual fellowship with the Unitarians 
and with the Congregationalists, desiring 
to show his good will toward the Unitarian 
denomination; Maurice G. Linton, gradu- 
ate of Lombard College, settled over the 
Universalist Church at Clinton, Ill., who 
holds dual fellowship to further cement 
the friendly relations existing between the 
two fellowships; Walter Henry McPher- 
son, graduate of University of Chicago, 
settled over St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Joliet, Ill., and who joins this Fellowship 
to further cement the friendly relations 
existing between the two. 

In addition to these special occasions, 
morning prayer services were conducted 
by Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Boston, and Rey. 
Paul S. Phalen, West Newton, Mass. 

Vespers at the First Church, Tuesday, 
were under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The address 
was by Miss Ruth B. Wellman of Deer- 
field, Mass., and the service was conducted 
by Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass. 
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The prayer was by Miss Harriet Knowlton 
of Cambridge, Mass. Other vesper services 
were led by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of 
Braintree, Mass., and Rev. Cloyd H. 
Valentine of Brookline, Mass. 


Personals 

Dr. Bradford Leavitt of the United Lib- 
eral Church in Pasadena, Calif., offered 
the prayer at the laying of the corner 
stone of the new Hall of Philosophy of 
the University of Southern California, 
May 16, and gave the baccalaureate ser- 
mon at the University of Arizona, June 2. 


George Zubrod, the oldest parishioner of 
the First Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
Ky., died April. 26. He was eighty-seven 
years old and a prominent citizen of the 
city. 

Miss Virginia Lee Maloney of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., was 
recently honored for her record in kinder- 
garten work in Louisville by being sent to 
represent the city in the national confer- 
ence of kindergartners at Rochester, N.Y. 


- cA 
himes 
Standard Sets $4375 up. 
A living memorial—a lasting’tribute. 
Write for information, 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Tower Cc 


We give much needed vacations 
to tired girls 


$2.00 provides for one 
day for one girl 


Send your gift to the 
CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
4] Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Robert H. Hallowell 


Chairman-Finance;Committee 


Nellie Friends 
‘Frank Talks ”’ 
wirn Young Folks 


Volumes 
Each $1.25 


God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 
here, answers ques- 


Nellie Friend, 
tions heard on all sides, such as: 
Tell Me What Religion Is? 


Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Tell Me How I Can Know God Personally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: 


“Should be circulated as an antidote to 
the puerile fancies which disseminate 
false notions in young minds to-day.” 
At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORE: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 851 Cass St. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Truth is a safe 
GUIDE. 


Though it takes a 
lonely path 
it can not miss 
the goal 


Youth of the Church Hold Public 
Meeting and Prove Their 


Power in Religion 

(Continued from page 478) 
agencies, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Ministerial 
Union; to the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist fellowship, and 
to the Unitarian Young People’s Associa- 
tion of Hungary. 

The Union elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Frank B. Frederick, Dorchester, 
Mass.; vice-presidents, David Cowan, 
Montreal, P.Q., Ethan Allen Doty, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dana Mcl. Greeley, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
Newton Center, Mass., Rose Moser, Louis- 
ville, Ky., John Nenninger, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, William B. Rice, Melrose, Mass., 
Matilda Sweet, Los Angeles, Calif.; secre- 
tary, Ruth M. Twiss, Berlin, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Danforth B. Lincoln, Dorchester,Mass. 

The following directors were chosen: 
For one year, to fill vacancy, Elizabeth 
Hall, Braintree, Mass.; for three years, 
Schroeder Boulton, Brooklyn, N.Y., Cyn- 
thia Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., John E. 
Hanson, South Boston, Mass., Marion 
Houghton, Dorchester, Mass., Deborah 
Webster, Lexington, Mass., C. Stanley 
Anderson, Chicago, Il. 

District Federations of the Y. P. R. U. 
have chosen representatives to serve for 
them on the national Board of Directors 
as follows: Greater Boston, Faustina 
Wade, Woburn, Mass.; Bay Shore, Frances 
Cushing, Duxbury, Mass.; Worcester, Rev. 
Edward McGlennen, Westboro, Mass. ; 
Western Massachusetts, Charles H. Well- 
man, Deerfield, Mass.; Channing, Hugo 
O. BB. Carlborg, Providence, R.I.; North 
Middlesex, Persis Bancroft, Nashua, N.H. ; 
Metropolitan, Samuel ©. Hooker, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; “Meadville, Charles H. 
Wagner, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph Priestley, 
Philip Towne, Germantown, Pa.; Twin 
State, Frederick Ruf, Jr., Nashua, N.H.; 
Iowa, Aline Ketelson, Davenport, Iowa. 
Directors from the Hssex, Chicago, Min- 
nesota, North and South California, 
Mohawk Valley, and Ohio Valley Federa- 
tions are to be chosen later. 

The closing event of the week was the 
annual Y. P. R. U. pienie of the Greater 
Boston Federation, held at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, Mass., on Saturday afternoon, 
May 25. Miss Betty Muther of Newton 
Center was chairman of the committee in 
charge. Sports of all kinds during the 
afternoon were followed by box suppers 
and an evening of entertainment and 
dancing. 
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DD be Re sGe TO ee 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 


Laymen’s League 
will hold its Ninth Annual 
CuurcH ScHOOL INSTITUTE 
on Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School, 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school and the Principal of 
the Union School of Religion. For res- 
ervations, information, write League 
headquarters at 


SIxTEEN BwAacon STREET, Boston, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter began April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 

Curtis W. Reeszt, D.D., PResipent 

Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT,. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION - 
Rev. Water S. Swisumr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory Schoal in the Coun 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


E CHRISTIAN 


J 
Vacation Uj UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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‘Berry Street Conference 


One who remembers other times, other 


meetings 


Not always were the former days better 
but they were sometimes 
tremendously different. The contrast is 
specially pointed in the changed charac- 
ter of the Berry Street Conference. Set- 
ting aside the subjects chosen and the 
papers presented, always of a high order 
of excellence, it is in the impromptu 
speeches after the address that the differ- 
ence is most striking. Once the men had 
convictions to defend. Their words struck 
fire. They did not spare dissent. 'They 
loved to measure arms. They were not 
afraid to attack what they believed to be 
an error. They spoke out their whole 
mind and used weapons of exaggeration 
and sarcasm till the very air tingled. It 
was an intellectual battle-ground, and we 
came away refreshed, stimulated, uplifted. 
Perhaps some still remember Dr. Frederic 
Henry Hedge and the calmness of his 
trenchant speech. Sometimes his words 
struck fire. Out of the clash of real ideas, 
truth seemed to be the vibrant and vital 
thing it is, just as the latest theory of the 
astronomers regards the earth as the crea- 
tion of a collision of worlds. Or there 
was Dr. Charles Carroll Everett. Was 
there ever a less prepossessing person? 
But out of his often hesitating speech 
would dart a rapier-thrust that neatly 
punctured a careless statement or a fallacy 
and stirred the mind to its depths. One 
might speak in the same way of Chadwick, 
Hale, Clarke, W. J. Potter, Calthrop, Pea- 
body, Dole, and Savage. When these and 
others spoke in the discussion, there was 
always the feeling, to use the famous 
phrase of “Sojourner Truth,’ that they 
“had not frittered away their minds think- 
ing on little subjects.” 

How has this change come about, 
whether it be approved or disapproved? 
First, through the avoidance of theological 
questions, as “things no feller can find 
out,” whereas they are the truly radical 
questions reaching down to the roots of 
things. Then through the absence of the 
men competent and trained in such ques- 
tions. Informer days the professors of the- 
ology and philosophy from Cambridge were 
expected at the Berry Street Conference, 
and the divinity students were specially 
invited. Then, perhaps, in a lesser fashion, 
the modern practice of limiting speeches 
to five minutes—what can a real thinker 
on any important ‘subject say in five 
minutes?—and the dropping of that 
breezy though noisy habit of calling on 
men we want to hear, may have something 
to do with the change. At any rate, let 
us have the Berry Street Conference more 
than a smooth admiration and _ tolera- 
tion society. We have that kind of meet- 
ing elsewhere. Let not freedom issue 
forth into tameness. Let us have an 
arena, even if we have to import a few 
wild beasts! 

C. J. STAPLEs, 
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The Christian Register 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
ae a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars to 
Cuarues S. Bousrmr, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
WituraM B. Nicuots, President 
Cart B. WrerHTreLt, Clerk 
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SKINNER 


ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


vvand cHorR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining?*4133&23¢ st. 
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SEE 


Ye Olde Domestede Inn 


with cottage annex 
Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 


Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at- 
tractive motor trips. Home cooking. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for families. June 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Grack K. BLAcK- 
MAN. Tel. Marshfield 9-13, 


De 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR VACATION—Three furnished rooms for 
housekeeping. Terms reasonable. Beautiful 
country. Mrs, WiLL1AM Cram, Hamp»ton Falls, 
NA. 


AGASSIZ CAMP, West Gloucester. Three fur- 
nished cottages on Annisquam River. Families 
or groups of Girl Scouts, for two weeks or the 
season. CHRISTIAN RuGistHR, C-149. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Proston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals.. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Churches Teachers 


and SHOULD Preachers 
Scholls GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 
at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 


pvp A MORGAN MEMORIAL GOODWILL BAG SENT FREE! 


4 ~magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial 

i vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies useful 
things to those who need them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
i or Athol. Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 


ZO FEMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
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And greatest of distinctions, Lindbergh 
was considered important at his own 
wedding. 


A parking space is an unfillable opening 
in an unending line of automobiles near 
an unapproachable fire plug.—Life. 


Visitor: “Tell me, is this village lighted 
by electricity?’ Inhabitant: “Only when 
there’s a thunderstorm.”’—Ti%t-Bits. 


Mother: “I don’t believe .you said your 
prayers to-night.” Guilty One: “W—w 
why, has something happened already?” 

—Punceh. 


The only ambition in life a paper nap- 
kin has is to get down off a diner’s lap 
and play on the floor—Kay Features. 


Doctor (inquiring after boy who had 
swallowed a half-dollar): “How is the 
boy to-day?” Anxious Mother: “No 


change yet.”—Satyr. 


“T have tried all sorts of happiness, and 
it never lasts’, said a spoiled woman. 
“Did you ever’, asked one who stood by, 
“try forgetting yourself for six months?” 


M.P.: “And have you 
had any sport or shootin’ this season?” 
Homely Mayoress: ‘‘No—the only sport 
I’ve had lately was a long day last week 
with a vacuum cleaner.” 
—Manchester 


Very Superior 


Guardian. 


Douglas Fairbanks engaged to fly in 
an airplane over the contending armies 
of Mexico. What’s the matter? This 
moved The Times, Detroit, to say, “Is 
Doug getting all stiff and rheumatic so he 
ean’t jump any more?” 


Dr. Frank G. Young, Brooklyn post- 
office physician, in supporting Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett’s pamphlet on sex, has de- 
clared that “truth will not hurt anyone”. 
Right, says The World To-morrow,—no 
one except the one who tells it. 


“What is exercising your mind, pro- 
fessor?” I have just calculated that if 
the energy expended at the Paris Confer- 
enee were converted into water-power, it 
would suffice to pay the whole amount of 
reparations.”—Jugend. 


Almost every man can find work if he 
uses his brains, asserted an Wnglishman 
who had traveled a good deal—that is, if 
he has the ability to adapt himself, like 
the piano-tuner in the West of America. 
“Why,” I said to him, for we were in a 
wild, unsettled country, “surely piano- 
tuning can’t be very lucrative here? I 
shouldn’t imagine that pianos were very 
plentiful in this region.” ‘No, they’re 
not,” said the piano-tuner; “but I make a 
pretty fair income by tightening up barbed- 
wire fences !”—Tit-Bits. 


Jennie Wren was busy carrying food to 
her young in their nest on the piazza. As 
Marguerite sat watching, her father ex- 
plained to her how the mother-bird knows 
each one of her nestlings and makes sure 
that no one receives more than his share. 
“See!” said he. ‘Here comes the mother- 
bird now. This treat is for Dick. The 
next will be for Tom, and the next for 
Jim.” “But, papa,” exclaimed Marguerite 
anxiously, “aren’t there any girls in the 
family ?” R. 
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Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SU 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


8 Bes following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. . 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ey Perris minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
.B. ; 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


TULLE CLEC CCC CLC LCCC CCC 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
XE 


DUTT LEUTEPLCe LLC 


i! 
STULL CLEC 


BT 


Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
or Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


The Young Person of Fifteen Years Ago never 
knew a Star Island Conference. 


Today the Y.P.R.U. National Con- 
ference brings together 500 young 
people. Helps delegates to attend 
from adistance. Arranges and 
sponsors entire program 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ~ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THD DISs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E, Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 


tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister- 
in-Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men's voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 a.m., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Rey. Prof. Henry Hallam Tweedy, D.D., Yale 


University. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SBCOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Bd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Bugene Rodman’ Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ee D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH QBuclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 A.M. Chureh School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a. M. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


